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THE COWSLIP. 


JOHN B. TABB. 


It brings my mother back to me, 

Thy frail familiar form to see, 

Which was her homely joy: 

And strange that one so weak as thou 
Should lift the veil that sunders now 
The mother and the boy! 


BY 


—— eS 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Miss Cora B. Hirtzel has been appointed 
Assistant Corporation Counsel for the 
city of Chicago. Corporation Counsel 
Thornton says she was chosen solely on 
the ground of fitness. He needed exactly 
the information of which she bas made a 
specialty. 

— ~<>-0-<> —- —_____- 

Miss Hirtzel is of German parentage, 
but was born in Illinois. She read law in 
the office of Judge Gary, in Oshkosh. Ten 
years ago she entered the Chicago Law 
School. During a part of her course she 
was the only woman in a class of seventy- 
fivemen. The rest of the time there was 
one other woman student, Miss Emma 
Bowerman. Miss Hirtzel has distin- 
guished herself by ability and hard work, 
and is thoroughly competent to fulfil the 
duties of the position to which she has 
been appointed. Miss Hirtzel was lately 
interviewed as to her opinion on many 
subjects, including equal suffrage. She is 
reported as saying: 

It is perfectly reasonable for women to 
vote. The average woman is as good as 
the average man, and it is the average 
man that votes. It is arelic of barbarism 
to make political distinctions because of 
sex, 


=_--_ 


It is reported that President James M. 
Taylor’s sermon to the graduating class at 
Vassar, on June 6, was “an eloquent plea 
for conservatism,” and that he urged them 
to beware of the so-called ‘‘new woman- 
hood."" Twenty-five years ago, 
Vassar girl was regarded by the general 
public as a most objectionable specimen of 
the new woman. Mrs. Lucinda IH. Stone, 
of Michigan, tells how, travelling abroad 
about that time, she met a party of Amer- 
ican ladies, and with what horror they 
spoke of Vassar. ‘The very fact that it 
1s called a ‘college for women, is enough 
to condemn it,” said the leader of the party. 
“Of one thing we may be sure—no refined 
Christian mother will ever send her da ugh- 
ter to Vassar College!’ Now a hundred 
and five seniors, most of them, no doubt, 
daughters of refined Christian mothers, 
sit in the graduating class, and listen to 
President Taylor denouncing the ‘‘new 
Woman.”’ Truly, 

Where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear shall camp to-morrow. 


-_-- ————— 


The Woman’s Ministerial Conference 
Will meet at the Every Day Church, 397 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, on the evening 


every | 


| quality of work, a different scale of prices | f 
1o 


of June 20, at8 o'clock. 
Howe will preside. 
secretary. The public are cordially in- 
vited. There will be brief addresses and 
good music. 


-_-—— 


Mrs. Julia Ward | 
Rev. AdaC. Bowles is | 


ology partly in Boston University The- 
ological School, partly under tutors fron 
the Harvard Theological School. During 


| the last year she has preached in many of 
| the oldest Unitarian churches in this part 


A railroad running between San Fran- | 


ciso and San Rafael 


has established a | 


monthly commutation rate of $5 for men ' 
and $3 for women, and its right to make | 


such discrimination is now being con- 
sidered by the State Railroad Commission. 
So long as women are paid only half as 


much as men for the same amount and 


is logically appropriate. But the State 
Railroad Commission will probably decide 


against it. 


—_——- 


Charles Carleton Coffin, a famous war 


| correspondent and an earnest advocate of 


woman suffrage, was honored on Memo- 
rial Day by the dedication of a monument 


| general relief, about $6,000.- 


over his grave in Mount Auburn Cemetery. | 


It is an unhewn boulder from his native 
New Hampshire town, marked only with 
his name and the dates, 1823-1596. 





-_--— 
A delegation of fifty ladies from the 


principal Women’s Clubs of Chicago, 
representing about four thousand women, 


| waited on the Mayor on May 28 to urge 








the appointment of Miss Jane Addams asa 
member of the Board of Education. Mrs. 
Otto Matz was spokeswoman, and pre- 


| izations to support their spe- 


| tre, which is under the care 


sented petitions signed not only by the | 
| clubs, but by thirty aldermen and a num- 


ber of members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Mayor said that 
there was only one woman to be ap- 
pointed, and that there were already sev- 
eral prominent candidates. Mrs. Flower 
made the sensible suggestion that there 
might well be more than one woman 
appointed on the board; but the Mayor 
would promise nothing. If a candidate 
of as conspicuous fitness as Miss Addams 
had been backed by four thousand voters 
instead of by four thousand women, there 
would be little doubt of her appointment. 


-_--— 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The woman question came up at a 
recent meeting of the Episcopal Conven- 
tion for the diocese of California. The 
committee on canons has proposed an 
amendment substituting the word ‘‘male”’ 
for the word ‘‘person”’ in describing those 
entitled to vote for vestrymen, but no one 
in the convention was found to speak in 
its favor. “Shall we set our feet upon 
the necks of our sisters in Christ?’’ asked 
the venerable Dr. J. B. Wakefield, and 
the applause showed that the convention 
agreed with him. He said he was ap- 
proaching the boundary of this world, 
but the older he grew the more strongly 
did he believe in giving the most loyal, 
devout and earnest members of the church 
their due share of representation. He 
hoped the day would come when the 
Episcopal diocese of California could see 
the way clear to give them a wider voice 
in church matters. For two years the 
women have had the right of voting for 
vestrymen. “They have exercised their 
privilege judiciously and well,”’ said the 
Rev. Vincent Neale, of San Rafael; “it 
would be illogical and dastardly to rob 
them of the right of voting, and I, tor 
one, protest vigorously against any such 
motion.” The argument concluded with 
the advancement by the Rev. Dr. Spauld- 
ing of the old plea of representation with 
taxation. ‘‘Women raise most of the 
funds of the church,’ he said, ‘and I 
believe that that those who raise money 
should have a voice in the spending of it.” 
The word ‘‘person’’ remains in the canon, 
the only change being a slight modifica- 
tion with regard to the qualifications of 
would-be voters, communicants and 
contributing members. 


” 


as 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles presented before 
two congregations on Sunday, May 31, 
at West Gloucester, Mass., the claims of 
Anna Ella Carroll for national recognition 
on Memorial Days, and by the erection of 
a suitable monument by the goverment. 


Rev. Margaret Barnard, the newly- 
elected president of the Chelsea Woman’s 
Club, formerly taught at Chauncy Hall 
and Berkeley Schools. Her work at 
Chauncy Hall was largely fitting pupils 
for college, in which she was very success- 
ful. During the past four years, while 
she has been studying for the ministry, 
she has taught private classes in French, 
English literature, etc. She studied the- 





of -the country, and her intention is to 
become a settled pastor. 





-_-— 


AMONG THE ORPHANS. 


The relief work among the Armenian 
orphans should appeal to all motherly- 
hearted women. 

Harpoot was the centre of the most 
prosperous and densely populated section 
Armenia. It suffered most terribly 
from the massacres. The National Ar- 
menian Relief Committee has sent there, 
besides large amounts for 


00 for orphan work. Halt 
of this has been given by 
Christian Endeavor  sSocie- 
ties, Epworth Leagues, Bap- 
tist Unions, and similar organ- 


cial orphan work at this cen- 


of Dr. and Mrs. Barnum and 
their daughter. Mrs. Barnum 
writes: 


The massacres removed 
thousands of fathers. Many 
of them were in comfortable 
circumstances, but the loot- 
ing and burning of houses left 
their families destitute. The 
forlorn condition of this mul- 
titude of widows and orphans 
has deeply impressed us, but 
the means hitherto placed at 
our disposal barely sufficed to 
keep them alive. 

The first effort made here 
for orphans was in Malatia, 
by Mrs. Rendel Harris, of 
Cambridge, England, who pro- 
vided the money to support 
forty for one year. 

It is very difficult to get per- 
mission to send these orphans 
away, and we are, therefore, 
compelled to care for them 
on the ground. 

Our method is, wherever 
there is a reliable Christian 
community, to have the orphans placed 
in families and go to school. The aver- 
age cost here for each, on the most 
economical basis, is thirty piastres, or a 
dollar and a half, a month. 

‘“‘T have often wished that we could send 
you a picture of some of these orphaned 
children as they have come to us in their 
filthy, tattered garments, with unkempt 
hair, and then another picture of them 
after they have been returned from the 
bath, dressed in their clean, new clothes. 
The transformation is often so great that 
one can scarcely recognize them. 

Every child is examined separately, and 
some have to be refused. It is quite 
tonching to see the anxiety while their 
cases are under examination. Sometimes 
the tears will come in spite of their efforts 
to restrain them. 

It is a great joy to see the happy faces 
of the children in the different Homes. 
One little girl had been rescued, after 
several efforts, from a Turkish family 
where she had been kept since the massa- 
cre, and she had forgotten how to speak 
Armenian, though she understood what 
was said to her. A few weeks after she 
same to the Home we received a poor girl 
who, with her step-grandmother, was 
wandering about, sleeping in stables, or 
wherever they could find a place, and beg- 
ging their daily bread. It was cold, but 
this girl had on only two borrowed cotton 
garments, and her feet were bare. Great 
was the joy of these two girls when they 
met in the Girls’ Home that evening, for 
they were step-sisters. 

The other day four children appeared 
at the door from a village a few hours 





TYPICAL 


distant. Their mother had been killed 
and their father died. The oldest girl, 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, had 


bravely struggled to keep the children to- 
gether, and provide for them, but in vain. 
We put the two girls and their little four- 
year-old brother in one of the Girls’ 
Homes, and the other brother in the Boys’ 
Home. As we were fitting out the chil- 
dren with clothes, one of them said to the 
others with a smile, ‘Oh, what beautiful 
things!” 

‘In one of the Homes is a little boy five 
or six years of age, rescued the other day 
with much difficulty from the Turks. He, 
too, had forgotten his Armenian, and his 
friends, besides. He cried lustily when 
brought to our house. His older brother, 
Muggerditch, also rescued from the Turks, 
was already in the Home, laid up with a 
broken bone; but little Krikor would 
have nothing to say to him, but threw 
himself on the floor and screamed, We 
have no playthings left since the looting 
of our houses, but a picture-book, a few 
empty spools, and some large acorn-cups, 
with candy and raisins to put in them, 
were utilized, and the two boys were soon 
happy together. 

We have now rented four good-sized 
houses in the city, and each is under the 
care of a Christian family, and each is a 








ARMENIAN ORPHANS, 
OR ENFORCED MOHAMMEDANISM. 





happy home. Two are already full, hav- 
ing in them thirty-one boys and thirty 
girls. The other two are rapidly filling 
up, and we have fifty-eight children in 
private families. The whole number of 
orphans in the city under our care is about 
two hundred, half girls and half boys, and 
in other towns and villages of this field, 
three hundred and fifty more are being 
cared for. 

The receiving and providing for so 
many children is a great care, but we feel 
that we are not alone in this work. We 
have noble helpers in other lands, who 
not only give of their money, without 
which nothing could be done, but who 
also give time, thought, and prayer for 
this object. 

Money for the Armenian Orphans’ Fund 
should be sent to Brown Bros. & Co., Wall 
Street, New York City. 


RESCUED FROM PERISHING 
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MOTHER BICKERDYKE DAY. 


The 19th of July is to be ‘Mother 
Bickerdyke Day’’ in Kansas, that being 
the eightieth anniversary of her birth. 
There is hardly a soldier in the State, and 
there are hosts of them in Kansas, who does 
not know ‘‘Mother Bickerdyke’’ person- 
ally. All of them love her, and are proud 
of her, and have met her again and again 
at Grand Army reunions and camp fires. 
Commander Botken, of the Kansas G. A. 
R., has issued an order directing every 
post in the State to hold a special meeting 
on the night of the 19th of July in honor 
of ‘‘Mother Bickerdyke,”’ and the soldiers 
will go into it with a will. The Woman’s 
Relief Corps will unite with the Grand 
Army, and the ovation tendered the grand 
old heroine will be more imposing than is 
planned. Her home is with her son, now 
at Bunker Hill, Kansas. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


The Boston Public Library has just 
issued a bibliography of the higher educa- 
tion of women. The work of compilation 
was done by a committee of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumne, under the edi- 
torial charge of Miss Mary H. Rollins, to 
whom mainly belongs the credit of a 
careful piece of bibliographical work. 
The library has assumed the _ responsi- 
bility of printing this valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject of education. Over 
1,800 titles are here assembled upon this 
important topic. Copies are for sale at 
the library and the branches. 





——> 


A GENTLEMAN AND A SCHOLAR. 


A man in Missouri stopped his copy 
of the St. Louis Star becanse the paper 
advocated the election of a woman to the 
schvol board. The Star revenges itself 
cleverly in “Star Sayings,’’ by publishing 
the letter from this irate citizen in full, 
just as it was received: 

May 19, St. Louts, Mo. 
To the Star-Seyuins, 
Suprientent, Sur: 

Plece and Discontinue Sending your 
paper to me, as I cannot sopart such 
orgain that upholds femals that seeks to 
occupie office which is only Inagurated 
for man folks only. I prefer wimans to 
Stay at home and Tend to thire house- 
keeping, as it has been atdoptet from the 
beginning of the World. Yours Respect- 
fully, C. F. LANG. 

Groceries, 1819 North Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. Witt1AM Topp HELMUTH, ex- 
president of Sorosis, sails for Europe June 
| 17, to pass the summer abroad. 


Miss HeLen A. Wuitrtier, of Lowell, 
Mass., is president of the magnificent new 
| 10,000 spindle cotton mill recently erected 

near Atlanta, Ga. 


Mrs, JuLIA LEGRANDE is a successful 
pharmacist at Jasper, Ark., and Miss 
Gardener is doing successful work as a 
deputy postmaster, at the early age of 
fifteen years, at the same place. 


| OCTAVE THANET has been for years a 
student of the working man. Her knowl- 
| edge of the problem of labor and capital 
is not gained from books and newspapers, 
but at first hand by observation. As a 
| result of her studies she has written for 
Scribners’ Monthly five short stories on 
| different phases of the problem. The first 
| appears in the June number, under the 
title ‘‘The Non-Combatant.” 


Miss MARY Foster, who for many 
years resided in this city, and was well 
known in literary circles, has recently 
made her home in Buffalo. Miss Foster 
| is a graduate of Newnham College, where 
she took high honors. She came to-this 
country to take a’position in Bryn Mawr. 
She has been giving lectures this winter 
on subjects connected with the home, the 
scientific preparation of food, and the 
preservation of health in the household. 





Miss ALICE HuGues, the daughter of 
Edwin Hughes, the famous English por- 
trait painter, is a;celebrated photographer. 
Miss Hughes’ prices are higher than those 
of any photographer in London, and yet 
she can scarcely attend to the orders that 
crowd upon her. Her work is all accom- 
plished at her own home. There is no 
sign on the door or windows to suggest 
the photographic gallery, and the visitor 
is ushered into a luxurious private home. 
All the royal children have been photo- 
graphed by her, and one beautiful picture 
of the Duchess of Fife, surrounded by her 
| children, stands out prominently among 
the others. 


SARAH MARIA BURNHAM, of Cambridge, 
Mass., author of ‘*The Struggles of the 
Nations’? (Lee & Shepard), ‘‘Limestones 
and Marbles,” ‘Gems and Precious 
Stones,” etc., at the commencement of the 
Columbian University, held June 7, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. The last two books are used as 
works of reference in the United States 
National Museum in Washington. Miss 
Burnham was a teacher in the public 
schools of Cambridge for more than fifty 
years, and her published works have ap- 
peared since her work in the schools was 
finished. This is the first time a woman 
has been thus honored by the Columbian 
University. 

Mrs. RIzAL, the beautiful widow of Dr. 
Rizal, is now commanding a company of 
Philippine Island rebels armed with rifles, 
making her headquarters at Naic, Cavite 
Province. Last month, she and her com- 
pany were in Cavite, awaiting the expected 
activities of the Spanish troops in that sec- 
tion. Mrs. Rizal is astepdaughter of a re- 
tired resident of Hong Kong who went to 
Manila for his health. There his daughter 
met Dr. Rizal, and married him against 
her parents’ wishes. When her husband 
was captured and shot, Mrs. Rizal deter- 
mined to devote her life to the cause he 
had espoused, and as soon as her prepara- 
tions could be made she took the field. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, of 
New York, at the session of the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America, in anni- 
versary week, spoke upon industrial con- 
ciliation. She pointed out the essential 
difference between conciliation and arbi- 
tration. The former prevents troubles 
from arising between empioyer and em- 
ployed; the latter seeks to adjust troubles 
which have arisen. It is the difference 
between hygiene and medicine. One is 
preventive, the other remedial. Through 
conciliation strikes and lockouts may be 
prevented, and industrial peace insured. 
To prove this, she cited the experience of 
conciliation boards in two large trades in 
England, the glove and hosiery trade of 
Nottingham and vicinity, and the North of 
England iron trade, From the first trade, 
industrial disturbances were excluded for 
thirty years, and from the second for 
twenty-eight years. The fundamental con- 
dition of a board of conciliation isa strong 
organization of both employers and em- 
ployed. 
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FEMINISM IN FRANCE. 


It. 

An influence that must not be lost sight 
of in estimating the progress of the 
feminist cause is that of the Slav woman, 
to whom Jules Bois devotes some charm- 
ing pages in his “Eve Nouvelle.’ For the 
last half century Paris has been the Mecca 
of many Russian and Polish women, some 

Nihilists, some political refugees, but 
many others young girls inspired solely 
by an eager, pathetic longing for an inde- 
pendent life and untrammelled opportu- 
nities of self-culture. These unattached 
girl-students form quite a numerous 
colony round the Latin Quarter, living for 
the most part in humble poverty, study- 
ing medicine, music, law, literature, and 
eking out their slender resources from 
home, if haply such are forthcoming, by 
teaching and writing and by practising a 
generous charity towards one another. 
The woman of the Slav races, poetic and 
yet practical, emotional yet self-restrained, 
devoured by a veritable passion for learn- 
ing and yet strangely gifted with feminine 
charm, is, in many respects, in advance of 
her Latin sister, upon whom the example 
of her industry and her enthusiasm has 
not been without effect. One of the fore- 
most leaders of the feminist cause to-day 
is a Polish lady endowed with many of the 
proverbial gifts of her race. Madame 
Marya Chéliga has lived so many years in 
the French capital that she might well 
pass fora Parisian, were it not that her 
idealistic temperament points to a Slav 
origin, As a journalist and novelist, both 
in her own and her adopted language, her 
pen has not ceased to plead in favor of 
her sex; but it was not until last year, 
when her play, ‘“‘L’Ornitre,’’ was acted at 
the Théatre Libre, that she attained a 
notable success. ‘L’Ornitre,”’ painful 
and outspoken as it is, is simply a plea for 
greater morality in marriage. A young 
wife, Eliane, stung to the quick by the 
. repeated infidelities of the husband upon 
whom her parents have bestowed her and 
her dot, falls in love with another man. 
She revolts against a life of deception, 
and she revolts equally against her hus- 
band’s vagrant affections at such times as 
he is pleased to return to the conjugal 
roof, and undeterred by worldly friends 
who laugh at her scruples, she confesses 
the truth. Her husband, strong in the 
sanction given him by the French Code, 
shoots her dead. Standing by his wife’s 
corpse he is seized with shdden qualms, 
and asks his friend if he is certain of an 
acquittal. “Oh, yes,’ is the reassuring 
reply; ‘it happens every day — crime 
passienel!’’ Similar sordid dramas figure, 
in truth, almost week by week in the 
French law courts, and the sympathies of 
a French jury are always with the hus- 
band, whatever provocation he may have 
given. It is, as I have said, a moral rather 
than a political reform that French women 
are trying to bring about, and Madame 
Chéliga’s drama has had the effect of 
focussing attention on the necessity of 
amending certain articles of the Code if 
the conventional French ‘‘marriage de 
convenance”’ is to be placed on a more 
moral basis. 

However valiantly French women may 
have fought for their rights—and ever 
since the establishment of the Republic 
the party may be said to have been in 
active existence—it is quite certain that 
they would have made but little progress 
without the help of their male confréres. 
Their greatest victory has been the winning 
over of so many allies from the ranks of 
the writers and journalists of Paris. Some 
years ago they enjoyed the signal triumph 
of converting no less an antagonist than 
Alexandre Dumas ils himself. Nothing 
is more obvious than that all Dumas’s 
earlier plays, from the *‘Dame aux Came- 
lias” to the ‘Femme de Claude,”’ are, on 
the moral side, absolutely ‘“anti-fémi- 
nistes” in aim and tone; and “L’ Homme- 
Femme,” the cynical brochure on the 
“eternal feminine,” in which Dumas de- 
velops the ‘Tue-la!’ theory with which 
his name will always remain identified, is 
simply a defence of the attitude that he 
had maintained as a playwright for over 
twenty years. The ‘‘ Homme-Femme ”’ 
brought him into direct conflict with 
Maria Deraismes, and drew forth one of 
the ablest of her pamphlets, which we 
may assume to have been not without 
effect. Certainly Dumas had very con- 
siderably altered his views when (in 1880) 
he wrote ‘‘Les Femmes qui tuent et les 
Femmes qui votent.’’ To the surprise of 
all he declared himself a convinced be- 
liever in woman's right to political recog- 
nition; and in reference to a vitriol-throw- 
ing case, which was just then agitating all 
Paris, he suggested that if woman had a 
share in making the laws of her country, 
there would be less danger of her taking 
justice violently into her own hands. He 
declared, too, his profound conviction— 
and on such a point Dumas surely may be 
taken as an authority—that the condition 
of social morality in modern France was 


detriment of women, and he urged on the 
latter to band themselves together to fight, 
not against the written law,but against the 
unwritten “murs.” Curiously enough, 
the very last letter on matters of public 
interest penned by Dumas before his death, 
was one addressed to Madame Chéliga, in 
which he reiterated once again his belief 
in the social equality of the sexes, a letter 
which rendered no little service to the 
feminist cause.—Virginia M. Crawford, 
in Fortnightly Review. 





-_--— 


A BRAVE CONFEDERATE GIRL. 


It was a sultry August day in 1864. The 
sun poured down from a cloudless sky 
upon the Confederate camp in Tennessee. 
Here and there the men were lying with 
their muskets by their sides, or starting 
off with fish-rods over their shoulders. 
The stillness was unbroken, save now and 
then a word spoken by one of the men, or 
the sound of distant firing in the Union 
camp. 

Finally one of the men rose with a 
yawn, and stretching his arms above his 
head, remarked, ‘‘Seems as though them 
Yanks out yonder was purty lively.” 
Then he strode lazily to the door of the 
tent, and stood there, looking out on the 
landscape before him. Suddenly his atti- 
tude changed; he bent forward, with his 
eyes shaded by his hand, and gazed out at 
the horizon. ‘‘Come quick; some one’s 
coming mighty fast!’ he cried, in a tone 
of alarm. 

Every man was on his feet in an instant, 
with his musket in his hands, crowding 
up to the door of the tent. All they could 
see was a cloud of dust coming nearer 
and nearer, till a single horseman could 
be distinguished. The horse, covered with 
foam, dashed up, and the astonished sol. 
diers saw that its rider was a fair young 
girl, the daughter of one of the prominent 
men of Nashville. She wore a gray sol- 
dier’s cap, and her fair hair streamed over 
her shoulders. 

“Fly! fly!’ she cried, “the Unionists 
are coming! ‘They’re almost here! I was 
bringing despatches to the General, when 
they captured me, but I got to the stable, 
to my Beauty, and escaped. Here are the 
despatches! Take them to General Hood.” 
As she spoke, she drew forth some papers, 
and gave them to one of the men, who 
hurried with her to the General's tent. 
Meanybile, the men had been gathered 
together, and as the General appeared, 
leading the girl, they set up a cheer. 
‘‘Boys,’”’ he said, ‘‘this brave girl has saved 
us from utter destruction.’”’ He would 
have said more, but a deafening cheer 
rang out from the men as the girl 
mounted her horse, saluted the General, 
kissed her tinger-tips to the men, dashed 
off across the plain, and was lost to sight. 

Many years afterward, when this girl 
had become a beautiful woman, she re- 
ceived many rough letters of thanks from 
the brave men whom she had saved so 
long ago. 

This is one of the many examples of 
the heroism practised by the Northern 
and Southern women during the late Civil 
War. We hear constantly of the deeds of 
the men in the field, but very little of the 
women; yet they were just as brave and 
heroic as the men, doing their best to aid 
their causes.— Nellie Fuller, in the Myra 
Bradwell News. 
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A SUFFRAGIST’S MEMORY HONORED. 


CuicaGco, ILu., MAy 30, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There passed from earth two years ago 
last November one who from girlhood had 
been an indefatigable, though unostenta- 
tious, worker for human rights, and above 
all for suffrage for women. Though per- 
haps less widely known than that equally 
active worker in the same cause, her 
daughter-in-law, Rachel Foster Avery. 
Mrs. Rosa Miller Avery was well known 
to all Western suffragists through her 
trenchant articles in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean and other papers bearing on the 
equal rights and other live questions of 
the day; while among those who were of 
the inner circle of friendship she was en- 
deared as much for her widely loving 
nature, as for her fine intellect. As an 
added testimonial to the truth of that 
able editorial entitled, ‘‘Strong-Minded 
Mothers,” in the WomMAN’s JoURNAL of 
May 22, it seems especially fitting that 
some mention should be made of the way 
in which Mrs. Avery’s husband and son 
pay annual public honor to her memory 
When her beautiful home at Edgewater, 
one of the loveliest suburbs of Chicago, 
was first built on her own planning, Mrs. 
Avery declared to her friends that ‘‘Rose 
Cottage”? was to be ‘“‘thumanity’s home.”’ 
In pursuance of that idea, every year 
while she lived it was her custom to in- 
vite the members of the Cook County 
Equal Suffrage Club and the [Illinois Wo- 
man’s Press Association, of both which 
organizations she was a member, to hold 
an annual picnic at ‘Rose Cottage.” 
While she was with them her husband, 


Avery, were accustomed to observe her 
birthday, May 21, by some little home 
celebration, and after she passed to the 
beyond it occurred to them that they 
could still appropriately observe the anni- 
versary by inviting the two associations 
to meet on that date for their annual 
picnic. Though Mr. Cyrus Avery, the 
genial host of ‘‘Rose Cottage,’ was this 
year unavoidably absent by reason of ill 
health, he did not wish the custom dis- 
continued, and by his request the only 
son, Mr. C. M. Avery, so timed his busi- 
ness as to take his father’s place as host 
for the occasion, which proved to be espe- 
cially enjoyable. 

In view of what has been so often re 
peated by opponents of woman’s suffrage, 
in regard to the breaking of family ties 
to result from the introduction of political 
equality among women, it was cheering 
and encouraging to the members of the 
Illinois Women’s Press Association, and 
Cook County Equal Suffrage Club, to 
listen to her son’s thrilling words of wel- 
come to his mother’s home, and later to 
hear the beautiful tribute paid to a be- 
loved mother’s memory, from the lips of 
one whose life is the embodiment of her 
wise and loving counsel, and who by rea- 
son of her life and teachings has ever 
proved a most chivalrous champion of 
woman’s cause, 

As the day was rather chilly, tables 
were set for all indoors, though grate fires 
and vases of bright-hued roses strewn 
through the rooms made all seem warm 
and sunny within. Draped with loveliest 
clusters of roses, by the hands of ber son, 
was the large and life-like portrait of 
Rosa Miller Avery, which seemed to look 
down upon all present with that smile 
of benignant tenderness so characteristic 
of her. An added brightness also came 
from the portraits on the walls of such 
brave women workers as Lucretia Mott, 
Lydia Maria Child, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony, and Rachel Foster 
Avery, to say nothing of the smiling faces 
of the women suffragists and journalists 
present, of themselves sufficient to make 
any place radiant and luminous. 

After an ample collaticn had been 
served, short speeches on suffrage work 
and in memory of her whose birthday was 
being celebrated were in order, C. M. 
Avery making the opening address, and 
Mrs. J. Amy McKinney, president of the 
Equal Suffrage Club, occupying the chair. 
Among those who spoke were Mrs. Clara 
Neymann, of New York, Mrs. F. L. Hub- 
bard, vice-president Cook County E.S. C., 
Mrs. J. R. Francis, of The Progressive 
Thinker, Mrs. Cynthia Mead, Mrs. Hattie 
Davis, Mrs. F. Ralston, Mrs. Demmon, 
Mrs. Alice Miller, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 
Underwood, and others. Before the close 
Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, for the benefit 
of those who had not met Mrs. Avery per- 
sonally, read some pertinent extracts from 
her published writings, in line with the 
thought of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

S. A. UNDERWOOD. 





WOMEN IN EGYPT. 

Augusta Larned writes to the Christian 
Register of her journey in Egypt: 

A casual visitor is at great disadvan- 
tage in the effort to acquire accurate in- 
formation as tu the domestic arrangements 
of the people. The guides and others 
with whom you come in contact generally 
tell you the tales that seem to them ap- 
propriate and polite for the ears of for- 
eigners. The donkey-boys and others 
who have had some intercourse with 
strangers know that the idea of a plurality 
of wives is abhorrent to the ordinary Eng- 
lish and American mind. They therefore 
express a dislike of it themselves; and 
each affirms that he has taken but one 
wife, and does not intend to burden him- 
self with more. The only exception to 
this was a Nubian boy of about fourteen, 
one of the crew of our steamer, who told 
me he had already a nice little wife of 
whom he was fond, but intended to take 
another. Some time after I met an intel- 
ligent man who said he was the son of a 
sheik. He assured me that he was pos- 
sessed of a very beautiful and charming 
wife. I asked him if he had been allowed 
to see her face before the wedding-day. 
“Oh, yes!’’ he exclaimed, with animation. 
‘I saw her very well. Isaw that she had 
nice eyes and cheeks and lips. I had paid 
money for her—£14; and I was not to be 
deceived in my bargain. My father,’’ he 
went on to say, ‘‘wishes me to take another 
wife, but Isay, ‘No, my father! One wife 
enough for me. Two wives quarrel and 
fight: one wife peaceable and good.’ Some 
Egyptians,’’ he added, ‘‘take three, four 
wives. Shameful! sbameful!’? These 
last words were uttered in a meditative, 
musing way, as if the enormity of such 
behavior had slowly dawned upon his 
mind. 


prophet allows four legal wives; and I am 
told that the fellaheen often take the full 
complement of helpmates, in order to 
use them as field laborers without wage. 
As you ascend the Nile, you often see 
women at work in the fields, and busy at 
all sorts of menial tasks except the hard- 
est—that of raising water from the Nile 
by means of the shddif for purposes of 
irrigation. One realizes how cheap labor 
must be in Egypt, when for a few pence a 
day men will stand half-naked in mud 
and water, lifting skin buckets to the 
level of a hollow in the steep bank, by 
means of a long pole and weight balanced 
on a support; while another man above 
repeats the painful process of raising it 
to the level of the irrigating ditch. It is 
one of the saddest sights one sees on the 
Nile—this pouring of water by means of 
little buckets into ditches, and growing 
old in fertilizing a small patch of land. 
This appliance is probably as old as the 
awkward, unhandy plough one sees the 
peasants using in the fields to turn over 
the soil, and shows the stationary char- 
acter of a people who, in many respects, 
| seem bright and quick-witted. The water- 
wheel, turned by oxen or buffaloes, also 
becomes a familiar sight; and the mourn- 
ful creak of the wheel is the only sound 
one hears at night, when the steamer is 
tied up to the bank. Thus the great river 
is meat and drink and life and health to 
all the people—the only source of moist- 
ure in an otherwise sterile land. This 
fact is brought home to you again and 
again, and the wonder of it never ceases. 
At Assouan we afterwards met a young 
English ofticer, who, in speaking of the 
necessity of again wresting Soudan from 
the hands of the enemy, declared that the 
very existence of Egypt was dependent on 
command of the Nile; for, according to 
him, the natives, with the aid of one 
skilful European engineer, could turn the 
river into the Red Sea, and thus leave 
all below an uninhabitable desert. This 
may be an exaggerated statement, and I 
only give it for what it is worth; but 
it vividly shows the dependence of the 
country on one artery of life, which, if 
cut off or diverted, would cost it its 
existence. Where life is only a hand- 
breadth wide, and death so infinite in 
extent, so perpetually threatening, who 
can wonder that the old Egyptians had 
their thoughts ever turned toward the 
larger side, until tomb-building and the 
preservation of the body became an absorb- 
ing passion? 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW ESTELLE RAN AWAY. 


A True Story. 





MRS. A. S. ROE, 


“I’m going to run away!”’ 

“Allright! You get your hat, and I'll 
put up a lunch for you.” 

Estelle Seelye was just ten years old, 
and was, as she said, disgusted with wash- 
ing dishes, feeding chickens and cleaning 
potatoes, and the day before she had de- 
cided to run away, leave her home, and 
go—she hadn’t thought where. She 
thought she would tell her mother to sur- 
prise her, and was greatly astonished 
herself when her mother promptly gave 
her permission, and even went so far as to 
put half a pie in her basket. ‘‘For,’’ she 
said, “I expect you will be gone some 
time, and I’ll put up enough for two 
days.”’ 

“I’m going to stay always and always,” 
was the reply, given in a trembling voice. 
She tied on her hat, and Mrs. Seelye 
kissed her, and asked her if she ‘‘wouldn’t 
come and see her some time.”’ 

Estelle almost broke down, but pride 
came to her aid, and she answered, ‘I 
may come back to see you, but I'll never 
come to stay; ’’ and picking up her basket, 
she trudged off down the road, not once 
looking back. 

About a mile from the low-roofed farm- 
house stood an old, old forest, like the 
‘‘primeval forest’’ in ‘‘Evangeline,’’ where 
the wind is always sighing and the shad- 
ows are always sombre, even in the bright- 
est day. 

Having wandered thus far, Estelle 
thought she would go in under the trees 
and rest awhile. The moss was thick and 
soft on the trunk of a fallen tree, and as 
she sat down and thought of the home 
she had left, and her mother’s.sorrowful 
look as she kissed her good-by, and the 
blind chicken that had to have particular 
care, and that always ate from her hand, 
and the little pigs, and the— Oh, dear, 
she hadn’t said good-by to papa! Anda 
curious feeling of loneliness and almost 
homesickness came over her. As she took 
a bit from her basket to eat, she could 
hardly keep the tears back; and all the 
while the soft, sweet summer wind sighed 





Concurrent testimony seems to show | 
that it is rather rare for a_well-to do 
Egyptian to take more than one legal wife 
ata time, though the number of his female 








all to the advantage of men and to the 


Mr. Cyrus Avery, and son, Mr. C. Miller 


slaves may be unlimited. The law of the | 


and whispered through the tall tree-tops, 
the feathery ferns waved and nodded at 
her, and every one of them seemed to 
point toward home. ‘The birds seemed to 
be in greater number than ever before, 
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times and gathered the flowers that grew 
in such abundance around her, She sat 
thinking of all these things, but always 
her thoughts would turn toward home, 
She gathered a large bouquet, and played 
in the brook that babbled noisily over the 
pebbly bottom, making sweet music that 
floated away on the fragrant air and lost 
itself in the passing breeze. 

Tired of play, she returned at last to 
the old log, and sitting down on a stong 
close beside it, leaned her head against 
the mossy pillow, and soon, very soon 
dropped asleep, and in her dreams wen, 
wandering on and on, this time in Search 
of home instead of away from it; byt 
though she walked and walked, this way 
and that, no home could be found, and 
with a flood of tears she awoke, to fing 
that ‘‘the shades of night were falling,” 
and the curtain of darkness had already 
enveloped the woods. 

At home all was confusion, and anxiety 
was written on Mrs. Seelye’s face. She 
had not expected her little girl would 
stay away longer than the dinner hoyr: 
but that had passed, and the tea hour 
also, and no signs of the straw hat coming 
over the hill. At last, weary of watching, 
she went to the barn to tell father that 
she feared Estelle was lost. She was 
gone some time, and when she returned 
to her post at the window, she found 
Estelle quietly seated in the big rocking. 
chair, holding her hat in her hands, and 
gazing out into the gathering gloom. 

Mrs. Seelye stopped in astonishment 
on seeing her, and was still more sur. 
prised when she said, without turning 
around: 

“I’ve been down in the big woods all 
day, mother, and—and I’m so tired, I~| 
—guess I'll go to bed,” 

“But I thought you had run away and 
weren't coming back?” 

‘I didn’t think it was so far, mother.” 

Nothing was ever said about her rup- 
away trip, but her mother noticed that 
the dishes were done without a murmur, 
and the chickens were fed with more 
regularity, and she hunted for eggs witb- 
out being reminded every time. Not till 
long after that day did Estelle tell her 
mother of her startling dream when asleep 
in the old woods. 

There is an old legend that speaks of 
the whispering in the trees as angels going 
to and fro, and when the trees are still 
the angels are listening. Do you think 
some angel whispered to her that some 
time she might be without a home, and 
in her dream showed her how desolate a 
homeless wanderer is?—Zion’s Herald. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A. was held at 3 
Park Street, Boston, on the morning of 
May 27. In the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Phebe Stone 
Beeman, president of the Vermont W. S§. 
A., occupied the chair. 

The secretary’s report of the last annual 
meeting was read by Mrs. E. A. Hilt. The 
annual report of the treasurer, Mr. F. J. 
Garrison, was read and approved. It 
will be found in another column. 
Committees were appointed as follows: 


On business and resolutions: 

Henry B. Blackwell, Mass. 

Dr. Martha Mowry, R. I. 

Mrs. Helen Coftin Beedy, Me. 

Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, Conn. 

Miss Josephine Hall, N. H. 

On finance: 

Miss Harriet E. Turner, Mass. 

Mrs. Armenia 8. White, N. H. 

Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Vt. 

Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, Maine. 

Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer, R. I. 

Mrs. Emily-O. Kimball, Conn. 

The annual report for Massachusetts, 
by the chairman of the State Executive 
Committee, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, was 
read, as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 


Since this meeting a year ago, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have held regular 
monthly meetings, with an average attend- 
ance of seventeen. 

Last June Mr. and Mrs. Haskell, of 
Sharon, journeyed through the westera 
part of the State on their ‘‘wheels,”’ and 
arranged meetings in ten different cities 
and towns. Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith fol- 
lowed, and spoke in Springfield, Williams- 
burg, Florence, Northampton, Easthamp- 
ton, Pittsfield, Lee, Egremont, and Great 
Barrington. This resulted in the organ! 
zation of five Leagues, and the formation 
of six committees for work in places where 
no League could be formed. In October 
a lady in Needham furnished a team, a0 

Mr. Haskell visited towns near Boston, 
and several meetings were held: the e%- 
cellent speakers giving their services. 

one of these meetings enough money Was 
raised to pay half the expense of the 
whole trip. The balance was paid by the 
State Association. A hearty vote of 
thanks was given Mr. Haskell. 

The Fortnightly meetings managed by 
our president, Mrs. Livermore, are held 
on the second and fourth Tuesdays of 
each month, at the office of the Associa 
tion, 3 Park Street; a membership ticket 
in the Association admits to these inter 
esting and valuable meetings. Non-mem 
bers pay a small admission fee. 

The annual meeting was held on Jav- 
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an excellent plan of work decided on, and 
officers chosen. Mrs. Chapman-Catt, of 
New York, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Lowa, 
and Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, of Colorado, 
added much to the interest and value of 
the occasion. 

The Association presented petitions to 
the Legislature; hearings were given and 
a bill presented and debated in the House. 
It failed of enactment, but received so 
large a vote that our opponents, who 
thought us dead, were surprised. 

The membership of the Association has 
increased, so that now we are entitled to 
sixteen delegates at the National Conven- 
tion, a larger number than ever before. 

The Association sends a speaker free of 
charge to every woman’s club or other 
organization willing to hear the subject 
resented. It has departments for care- 
fully distributing suffrage literature in 
colleges, churches, libraries, steamboats 
and railroad stations. Many thousands of 
leaflets have thus been distributed, and 
much suffrage sentiment created. It also 
has committees at work in other direc- 
tions. 

It has appropriated money to supply all 
Massachusetts papers that will take them 
with suffrage articles. Mrs. Babcock, of 
New York, is doing this work. She is 
very successful in her own State, giving 
her valuable services, and the money is 
used only to pay expenses. 

Mrs. Annie T, Auerbach and Miss Mary 
Ware Allen have supplied seventy-five 
papers weekly with items of suffrage 
news. 

In February the Association gave a 
largely attended reception, at the Ven- 
dome, to Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago. 
A Chicago paper called it the most bril- 
liant of all the many receptions given her 
in Boston. Col, Higginson presided. 

We could accomplish much more if we 
abounded in money, and to add to our 
funds the Association will hold a Suffrage 
Bazaar next December. Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney says the time has come when 
every person who believes in suffrage for 
women should get on their feet and do 
something. ‘This is almost the only sure 
way for women to get money for any 
enterprise, and each suffragist should feel 
herself a committee of one, who can, and 
will, induce her friends to help us in this 
way. 

The Rhode Island report was read by 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles: 

RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 

The 28th annual meeting of the R. I. 
W. s. A. was held in the State House, 
Providence, Oct. 14 and 15, the Legis- 
lature having granted the use of Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall. Through the efforts of 
the president, Elizabeth B. Chace, the 
attendance of some of our best speakers 
had been secured. The meetings were 
well attended, and fairly reported. The 
speakers were Julia Ward Howe, Eliza- 
beth U. Yates, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Mary A. Babcock, 
Mabel Potter, Rabbi Blaustein, John C, 
Wyman, Jeanette S. French, W. C. Sel- 
leck and Ellen M. Bolles. 

Mrs. Chace was reélected president for 

the 27th term, it being the desire of 
all to continue her in that position as 
long as she remains among us. ‘To the 
great regret of the society, Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer declined to serve longer as 
vice-president, because of the pressure of 
other duties. Mrs. Emeline Burlingame 
Cheney was chosen to fill her place. 
_An important meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in Providence on Dee. 10, at 
Which Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw were the principal speakers. 
These distinguished women were in Rhode 
Island to visit Mrs. Chace upon her 90th 
birthday, which occurred upon Dec. 9. 
Mrs. Chace had planned an informal birth- 
day reception at her own home. Before 
the day arrived, she was taken seriously 
ill. She was able, however, to see Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw for a few min- 
utes several times during the day, and 
all the members of her own family also 
were allowed to see her. Mrs. Chace was 
very ill for several months, but her strong 
constitution carried her through even 
this crisis, and she is now comparatively 
comfortable, though confined to her bed. 
Her mind is clear and strong, and she is 
to-day as interested in the progress of the 
Suffrage movement as any woman in all 
the land. How can we who are younger 
and able to work, grow discouraged or 
slacken our efforts, with such an example 
48 this before us? 
_ An adjourned annual meeting was heid 
in January, and a second in April. At the 
latter it was voted to amend the consti- 
tution so that all persons who had paid 
their annual dues as members of the State 
Association or of the auxiliary Leagues 
Should be entitled to vote at the annual 
meeting. 

The most important work of the’ last 
year has been the legislative. The woman 
suffrage amendment which came up be- 
fore the Legislature last May, was carried 
through the Senate, but was defeated in 
the House. In January this year a peti- 
tion was sent to the General Assembly 
from the State Association, asking that 


Legislature. The Senate voted to grant 
this request, but the Committee on Special 
Legislation of the House did not act upon 
it, and the matter was not taken up by 
that branch of the General Assembly. 

In the meantime the Governor decided 
to appoint a commission to revise the State 
Constitution, and chose fifteen promi- 
nent men to act as commissioners. The 
legislative committee of the R. I. W. S. A. 
interviewed Judge Durfee, chairman of 
the commission, and asked for a hearing 
upon the question of leaving the word 
‘‘male”’ out of the revised constitution. A 
hearing was given on May 11, which 
proved one of the most interesting ever 
held in Rhode Island. The members of 
the commission listened to the speakers 
with marked attention, and so strong an 
impression was made upon them that 
their clerk stated privately that, had the 
vote been taken immediately after the 
hearing, he thought our amendment 
would have been indorsed by the commis- 
sion. Time, however, weakens the effect 
in such cases, but there can be no doubt 
that some desirable recommendation in 
regard to the enlargement of woman’s 
political rights will be made. 

On May 12, the May meeting and Ban- 
quet of the Association took place. The 
principal speaker was Mrs. Annie C. §S. 
Fenner, of New London, Mrs. Fen- 
ner gave great satisfaction in her after- 
noon speech by her fresh presentation ofa 
subject that has been discussed so long 
and so ably there seems to be nothing 
left unsaid concerning it. Atthe banquet 
Mrs. Fenner read an original story telling 
how it came to pass that justice is per- 
sonified as a woman, and her story proved 
as pleasing as her speech. Others who 
spoke, either in the afternoon or evening, 
were Mary A. Babcock, Rev. J. D. Tilling- 
hast, Rev. John H. Larry, Jeanette S. 
French, John C. Wyman, Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, Mrs. Benjamin West, Mary 
Frost Ormsby Evans, Annie E. J. Hazard, 
Mary W. Brown and Ellen M. Bolles. 
Mrs. A. C. Dewing presided at the after- 
noon meeting with much ability, and 
Edwin C, Pierce, Esq., did so at-the ban- 
quet most satisfactorily. Francis Pratt, 
of Pawtucket, read a number of selections 
in the course of the evening, thus furnish- 
ing a pleasing variety to the programme. 

The State Association this year has held 
several meetings outside of Providence. 
One in Olneyville was addressed by Rev. 
W. C, Selleck, Mrs. J. S. French and Mrs. 
Bolles. A majority of those present were 
men, and much interest was manifested. 
Another meeting in Pawtucket was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. French and Mrs. Bolles. 
All present beside the speakers were men; 
and after the case had been presented, a 
very earnest discussion followed, showing 
that much thought had been aroused 
among the hearers. 

The last meeting of this kind occurred 
in the town hall at East Greenwich on the 
afternoon and evening of April 27; Mrs. 
Dewing presided. Rev. Mr. Selleck, Rabbi 
Blaustein, Rev. Anna G. Spencer, Rev. 
Dr. Blakeslee, of the East Greenwich Acad- 
emy, and Mrs. Bolles were the speakers. 
The audiences were not large, but all who 
attended seemed much pleased with the 
manner in which the subject was dis- 
cussed. One woman expressed herself 
as having been converted at this meeting. 

The Providence League has been con- 
tinuing the line of propaganda begun 
several years ago, and has held a number 
of parlor meetings besides its regular 
monthly meetings. Both have been well 
attended. ‘The other Leagues continue 
their efforts, and are valuable aids to the 
State work. Little Compton League is re- 
markable for its success in raising money, 
and for its generosity in contributing to 
the State funds. The Anthonyand Wash- 
ington League also has given liberally for 
the work. The Pawtucket League has had 
addresses at. its regular meetings during 
the winter by some excellent speakers. 

Two of the oldest members of our 
society have met with the loss of their 
husbands by death. Wm. Frederick Wood, 
husband of our treasurer, Mary K. Wood, 
passed away in February, at the ripe age 
of eighty-five. Though not technically a 
member of the Association, Mr. Wood 
was a full believer in political rights of 
women, and consistently accorded his 
wife the equality which belonged to her. 
The last death in our ranks was that of 
Freeborn Johnson, who was also eighty- 
five years of age, his wife, who survives 
him, being eight-nine. Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son were old-time abolitionists, and have 
always been found in the ranks of those 
who love their fellow-men. Both have 
been active workers in the church and for 
temperance for many years, contributing 
freely from their means for the support of 
such work. Mr. Johnson believed in the 
equal rights of all human beings, and 
therefore could not help endorsing woman 
suffrage. 

Considerable has been done through the 
press during the past year. Mrs. French 
is furnishing articles every week for the 
Pointer, a weekly reform paper published 
in Providence. The press articles sent 
out by the Press Committee of the N. A. 
W. S. A. are furnished to nine or ten 





the petitions acted upon last spring be 
again placed on file and taken up by the 


papers every week, some of which publish 
them regularly, while others do so occa- 





sionally. Notices of the hearing before 
the Revision Commission were sent to 
every paper in the State. In this way the 
question of woman suffrage is kept before 
the people. Were the newspapers more 
favorable, the cause might be pushed for- 
ward far more rapidly. 

The Rhode Island W. S. A. may not seem 
to be making rapid headway, as it does 
not increase in membership from year to 
year, but we feel that the sentiment is 
steadily growing, and believe that within 
a few years the women of our State will 
enjoy as many political rights as now be- 
long to those of any other State east of 
the Mississippi. 

ELLEN M. BOLLeEs, Sec. 


The Vermont report was given by the 
State President, Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman: 


VERMONT REPORT. 


The old prejudices are so firmly rooted 
in the minds and thoughts of the people 
of Vermont that it is almost as difficult 
to overcome them as it would be to move 
our mountains from their places. But we 
have some reasons to think that the senti- 
ment in favor of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment is gaining ground. 

At our annual meeting, held at Mont- 
pelier, we had good audiences, and much 
interest was manifested. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe was our speaker, and was very cor- 
dially welcomed, Miss M. Nettie Chase 
filled sixty-five appointments and secured 
sixty-six new members to the Association. 
The number of members is 237. 

There were 1,200 names secured to peti- 
tions for municipal suffrage to our Legis- 
lature, which met in October. The bill to 
secure municipal suffrage to tax-paying 
women was introduced into the Senate 
first. It was ably advocated by four Sen- 
ators, and no one spoke against it. It 
was ordered to the third reading, and was 
passed without a dissenting vote. The 
roll was not called, so we are not sure that 
all voted for it, but no one voted No. This 
was a great victory, as such a bill had 
never before passed the Senate, though it 
had twice passed the House. The con- 
servative element was stronger in the 
House. The hour when the question was 
to be discussed (in the House) found all 
the sitting and standing room taken, and 
many had to leave for want of room, Mr. 
Lord, speaker of the House, called a mem- 
ber to the chair so that he could take part 
in the discussion. The first amendment 
was for a mock referendum in place of the 
bill. The chairman of Judiciary Com- 
mittee urged that the bill be voted on as 
it came from the Senate, and gave some 
clear and forcible arguments in its favor. 
One or two other leading members spoke 
in favor of a direct vote, and the substi- 
tute was lost by a large majority. If the 
vote could then have been taken without 
parliamentary tactics it would in all proba- 
bility have been carried. But an amend- 
ment was presented to remove the ‘tax- 
paying” clause. Great sympathy was 
expressed for the poor woman with chil- 
dren who would not be allowed to vote 
because she had no money; and the 
amendment was carried—130 to 94, Then 
the true animus of those who sought the 
amendment was shown. The old argu- 
ments that women did not want to vote 
and that it would destroy the home were 
advanced. One man said that his wife 
told him not to vote for the bill, and that 
he feared if he did he would lose his 
Thanksgiving turkey. The bill was not 
ordered to third reading, 135 to 8. But 
the hour was one of education to the large 
audience assembled, as all the real argu- 
ments were for the bill, and only ridicule 
or very weak arguments were brought 
against it. Although the Legislature 
refused to pass the bill, the yearly discus- 
sion is a powerful educating influence. 
This year most of the leading men in the 
House spoke in its behalf. 

As no man can vote in Vermont unless 
he pays a tax, the bill, as amended by its 
enemies, would have given a wider right 
of suffrage to women than is now pos- 
sessed by men. It is remarkable that so 
large a vote was cast for the bill, even 
after this amendment had been added. 

Our secretary, Miss Laura Moore, has 
been very faithful in her work the past 
year. 

Though we have many discourage- 
ments, we can see that public sentiment 
is growing in favor of woman’s enfran- 
chisement. We have school suffrage. 
This year, in St. Johnsbury, more than 
twenty women voted; and in Lyndonville 
the Higa School would have been dis- 
continued had it not been for the vote of 
the women. 

Our annual convention is to be held at 
Burlington, June 14 and 15. 


An interesting verbal report from Maine 
was made by Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy. 
She said in part: 


MAINE REPORT. 

We had a very successful annual meet- 
ing in Portland, So many women arrived 
to attend it that people came out of their 
shops as they passed by, to look at the 
crowd of women. The representatives of 
the Suffrage Association, on their way to 
Augusta to present the question to the 
Legislature, found that there was a party 
of anti-suffragists on the same train, going 
to Augusta to remonstrate. Among them 
was the wife of the Mayor of Portland, 
and several prominent society women of 
that city. A room of moderate size had 
been appointed for the hearing. When 
we arrived it was already full of women, 
and all the approaches were crowded. 
Hundreds of men were standing outside, 
wanting to get in. It was necessary to 
adjourn to Representatives’ Hall. Mrs. 
L. M. N. Stevens presided at the hearing, 
and called up alternately a suffragist and 
an anti-suffragist to speak, and all went 
off very pleasantly. It was a heavy disap- 
pointment to us that the mid-year con- 
vention of the New England W. S. A., 
which was to have been held in Maine, 
had to be postponed, in consequence of the 
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The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires aconstitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work, The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists. 5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








illness of Mrs. Livermore and the inability 
of Mrs. Howe to be present. If it could 
have been held as arranged, our Legisla- 
ture might have taken favorable action. 
As it was, both we and the antis were 
given “leave to withdraw.” 

Maine women are conservative, and 
Maine men more so; but sentiment is 
growing, and a deep undertone in favor 
of equal rights is beginning to make itself 
heard. Education is what is needed. 


Mrs. Emily O. Kimball presented the 
following report from Connecticut: 


CONNECTICUT REPORT. 


The work of the suffragists of our State 
for the present year has been in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which meets biennially. 
We introduced several bills, one for muni- 
cipal suffrage, one for presidential suf- 
frage, one that tax-paying women might 
vote, and one that the word *‘male’’ be 
stricken from our Constitution. From 
other sources came bills asking for the 
registration of women under the same 
restrictions as men, asking that women 
might vote on the question of license or 
no-license, and asking that the present 
law allowing women to vote on all matters 
pertaining to school management be re- 
pealed. 

We raised about $100 for legislative 
work, and had two excellent public hear- 
ings in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. For speakers we had Eliza- 
beth U. Yates, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Ellen M. Bolles, Annie C, 8. Fenner and 
others. Mr. and Mrs. Hooker (bless 
them forever and ever!) spoke for our 
cause as they have done year after year; 
but, as usual, our efforts have proved 
unavailing. 

The suffrage committee was made up 
of men who were fair to us, and gave our 
bills the same serious attention accorded 
to all other matters, and, personally, most 
of them favored suffrage. They gave 
favorable reports on the bills for munici- 
pal’ suffrage, license suffrage, and tax- 
payers’ suffrage, and promptly reported 
unfavorably on the bill to repeal the pres- 
ent school law. The bill for tax-paying 
women to vote on all matters of appropria- 
tion of moneys was passed in the House, 
but received only 9 votes out of 21 in the 
Senate, three members being absent, one 
of whom would have voted for us had he 
been in his seat. 

As there was disagreeing action by the 
two bodies, a committee of conference 
was appointed. At this meeting no re- 
port has been made. 

Although we have gained nothing this 
year that is tangible, our winter’s work 
has not been in vain. I know whereof I 
speak when I say that our cause is gaining 
friends and _we are advancing. 

Our State Association has kept up its 
policy of sending literature over the State, 
distributing it through the county vice- 
presidents. Our press work is done sys- 
tematically, the articles sent out from 
National Headquarters are published 
weekly in a number of papers, articles 
are written by the workers for different 
dailies, and an able corps is pledged to 
reply to any statements which may Appear 
from time to time against suffrage. The 
press of Connecticut is very liberal with 
us. Only a few editors refuse articles 
which are brief and to the point. I wish 
here to mention especially the Hartford 
Times and the Berlin News, both of which 
have been more than generous to us. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker is still our dear, 
untiring president. Long may she be with 
us to direct us in the way we should go! 
The suffragists of Connecticut love, honor 
and reverence her for what she has been 
and is to us all. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club has 
held its regular meetings fortnightly, 
doing the usual club work. This club 
three years ago established a Memorial 
Day in honor of its promoted members. 
For two years flowers and bannerettes 
were placed on the graves of departed 
suffragists, but last year the club decided 
to do better service with the floral con- 
tributions, and with them cheer the living. 
In the name of our dead comrades, the 
bouguets were taken to the Old People’s 
Home and presented to the inmates. This 
year, our service is to beheld on June 12. 

To this club, assisted by the local W. 
C. T. U., belongs the credit of the law 
now on our statute book providing for a 
police matron in our large cities. This 
year the club has introduced a bill asking 
for a Woman Factory Inspector. ‘The bill 
is pending, having been reported favor- 
ably from the Judiciary Committee. 

The Meriden Political Equality Club 
has done good work, holding its meetings 
regularly, as has the Southington Club. 
The Willimantic Club has spent much 
time in the study of Civil Government, 
has had a number of prominent people 
give talks on different phases of guvern- 
mental law, and has been a source of 
knowledge to the community. 

Connecticut is a slow, conservative 


| State, but if we suffragists work long 
enough and hard enough, some of the 
| justice and progressiveness of the less 
| “precedent-bound” States will show itself 
| here in time, ELLA B. KENDRICK, 
Cor. Sec. Conn. W. 8. A. 

The following letter was read, from 
Judge Hooker, of Hartford: 

I think that political suffrage should 
not rest on property. But municipal suf- 
frage is not political suffrage (or ought 
not to be), but a mere matter of business, 
like the voting of women who are stock- 
holders in a bank or manufacturing cor- 
poration. Everybody can see the injustice 
and absurdity of denying to women the 
right to vote on their stock, and every 
legislator who votes against allowing this 
franchise to tax-paying women will be 
doing, and will know he is doing, a clear 
injustice. 

I would of course prefer full enfran- 
chisement for women, but we cannot ex- 
pect that at present. But if we can get 
this limited suffrage it will be so much 
gained, and whatever we gain we keep. 
It will educate the women to the practice 
of voting, and many tax-paying women 
who are opposed to woman suffrage in 
general, would be very likely to vote for 
the protection of their property against 
unjust taxation. This suffrage would also 
give us a large female vote on the liquor 
question—a vote that would be sure to be 
on the side of temperance. All that we 
get under a municipal suffrage bill will 
not only be valuable in itself, but helpful 
towards more. 

Municipal suffrage is all that the women 
of England have; but their exercise of 
that right has been a grand object-lesson. 
and it has surely helped on the cause of 
full suffrage, which they will soon get. 


The following letter from Mrs. Annie 
C. 8. Fenner was read: 


Woman's work in Connecticut has cer- 
tainly been more active along suffrage 
lines this year than for several years past, 
and more has been written, printed and 
said upon the subject of her enfranchise- 
ment. 

Bills were introduced into our Legisla- 
ture for raising the so-called “age of pro- 
tection’ to eighteen years; for giving the 
mother legal right to her own child; for 
requiring judges to clear court-rooms of 
minors (not witnesses) when trials involv- 
ing the sexual relations are being con- 
ducted, and for making.compulsory the 
appointment of a woman as factory in- 
spector by the Governor. 

Suffrage bills asking for all that the 
Legislature could grant, viz.: Presiden- 
tial and municipal suffrage, the right to 
vote upon the license question, a joint 
resolve for a constitutional amendment 
taking the word ‘‘male’’ from the con- 
stitution, and for taxpaying women the 
right to vote upon all questions pertain- 
ing to the laying of taxes or expenditure 
of the same. 

None of these bills are to-day alive save 
the one requiring a woman factory in- 
spector and the one referring to taxpaying 
women, they having each passed the 
House. But much education has been the 
result of the efforts of the women in all 
directions. Thousands of pages of suf- 
frage literature have been distributed; 
many addresses given and meetings held. 
Hundreds of letters have been written 
asking the women in at least 150 of our 
169 towns to interview their Representa- 
tives and Senators in behalf of all these 
bills. On this and similar business I have 
myself written over 225 letters, besides 
many postal cards, 

There has been a systematic distribu- 
tion of matter upon different phases of 
the suffrage question throughout the 
State, to be printed in local papers wher- 
ever a friendly corner could be found. 
No doubt much of it has gone into the 
ever-present waste-basket, but much has 
been printed. In all our work we are 
constantly indebted to the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, which is a never-failing help and 
inspiration. 

Much credit must be given the Superin- 
tendent of Legislative Work for the Con- 
necticut W. C. T. U., Mrs. Ella B. Ken- 
drick, of Hartford, who has worked early 
and late and with rare tact and patience, 

ANNIE C, S. FENNER, 

Vice-Pres. Conn. W. S. A., New London County. 


The resolutions adopted and the list of 
officers elected have already been pub- 
lished. There was an interesting discus- 
sion on the advisability of asking for 
suffrage for tax-paying women. Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. Aldrich, Mrs. 
Kimball, Mrs. Bolles and others spoke 
briefly, and the business meeting ad- 
journed. 








MORE 
Curative power is contained in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla than in any other similar 
preparation. It costs the proprietor and 
manufacturer more. It costs the jobber 
more, and it is worth more to the con- 
sumer. More skill is required in its prep- 
aration, and it combines more remedial 
qualities than any other medicine. Con- 
sequently it has a record of more cures, 
and its sale are more than those of any 
other preparation. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the best medicine to buy because it is an 
honest medicine, and thousands of testi- 
monials prove that it does actually and 
permanently cure disease. 
—_o—_——_- 

PEOPLE buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla year 
after year because it does them good. It 
will do you good to take it now. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Piica, post paid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. | 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and | 


collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 


taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from | 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or | 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- | 
tors of the Woman's JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to | 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage | 
Association will hold a Bazar in Lorimer | 
Hall, Tremont Temple, next December. 
The more money raised, the sooner our | 
cause willtriumph. Every man and woman 
interested in winning the battle for Equal 
Rights now has the chance to help. Let | 
us show our loyalty and love, and rally all 


our forces, friends, time, money, influ- 
ence—whatever will promote success. 
There will be a meeting to report pro- 
gress next Wednesday afternoon, June 16, 
at 3 o’clock, at the Woman Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. Let every 
one who reads this notice consider it a 


personal invitation to be present. 
H. E. T. 


>? 


BACCHANTE AND THE SHAW MONUMENT. 


The Boston public has been interested 


of late in two works of art—the statue of 
the Bacchante and the bronze bas relief of | 
Shaw and his colored soldiers. 

They illustrate two diametrically oppo- | 
site conceptions of the province of art. | 
One seeks to reproduce natural objects 
with graphic fidelity irrespective of their 
intrinsic value; the other seeks worthily 
to perpetuate persons, scenes and events 
which are beautiful, noble and impressive. 

The Bacchante is a type of the first. 
The subject is essentially low and degraded. 
The dictionary definition of a Bacchante 
is ‘a mad priestess of Bacchus,” ‘‘jovial, 
drunken, crazy with vinous intoxication.” 
This seems to Mr. Arlo Bates to be a 
charming statue for the Boston Public 
Library. It gave, he says, ‘‘the most 
delicately right note in the joy of life, 
which was needed to light the intellectual 
character which marks the court.’’ To 
other art critics it seems wholly inap- 
propriate and unworthy. 

Daniel Huntington, chairman of the 
committee on sculpture of the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, while he is 
jn favor of its acceptance there, is not 
altogether of Mr. Bates’ opinion. He 
says: 

The work was criticized in Boston on 
the score of expressing sensuality, but I 
should like to have some competent per- 
son tell me how a Bacchante could be 
set forth with truth to the classic con- 
ception without expressing that element. 
A spiritual Bacchante would be a self- 
contradiction. A spirituous Bacchante 
is the only real one known to art. The 
treatment in the work of Macmonnies, 
therefore, only carries out a necessary 
conception, and the well known merit of 
the sculptor as well as the great repu- 
tation won by this particular creation, 
makes it virtually impossible, in my judg- 
ment, that the Bacchante should not be 
accepted, ~ 

This is sensible andexplicit. Why then 
does Mr. Huntington favor its acceptance? 
On the theory that there is no ethical 
element in art, and that the statue is 
valuable because it represents with pre- 
cision a woman mad with alcoholic in- 
toxication. 

It is to this separation of art from 
nobility, this indifference to the quality 
of the object, that we owe the uglinesses 
and stupidities of many of the so-called 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture. Is 
it then desirable to perpetuate scenes of 
pain and torture and brutality and mad- 
ness? Are men and women made wiser, 





sweeter, purer and stronger by contem- 


plating some martyr frying on a gridiron, 


some prisoner stretched upon the rack, 
some ascetic pallid with starvation, some 
saint exhausted with self-imposed vigils? 
For myself, heretical as it may be, I would 
sooner have one such heroic production 
as Shaw and his negroes than ten thou- 
sand such paltry trivialities as the crazy 
Bacchante. 

The human form is beautiful and ad- 
mirable. Powers’ Greek Slave or the 
Venus of Milo or the graceful figure of 
Apollo make the world richer. ‘‘A thing 





of beauty is a joy forever.’ But there is 

no beauty in disease and vice, in suicide 

and murder, in drunkenness, debauchery 

and despair. When women are trustees of 

the Boston Public Library, Bacchantes 

will not apply for admittance. UH. B. B. 
-_—--- 


STEALING POSITIONS FROM MEN. 


A friend in Detroit writes: 


Can you refer me to any article in your 
tiles which will refute the argument (?) 


| that ‘‘women are stealing positions from 


men and earning wages when they do not 
need to’? And what earthly reason is 
there that any woman cannot be independ- 
ent and earn her own living if she wants 
to, as well as a man? 


We have no tract or leaflet written to 


| refute the absurd position above stated. 


Many men are making fortunes by manu- 
facturing ready-made women’s clothing, 
bonnets, shoes, corsets, etc. All sorts of 
work formerly dore by women are now 


| done by men, and nobody objects to their 


doing so. Washing and ironing are now 
largely done in laundries owned and man- 
aged by men, and by Chinamen who have 
po wives or female relatives to support. 
Baking, sewing, millinery, etc., are largely 
in the hands of men. Every young man 
who has or will inherit a fortune is ex- 
pected to compete in business with men 


| poorer than himself, and is regarded with 


contempt if he does not. Any one of com- 
mon sense knows, or ought to know, that 


, each man or woman who does useful work 


and earns and spends its proceeds, is 
thereby helping to make work for other 
men and women. Wealth is produced 
only by labor, and the more wealth pro- 
duced the more there is of the necessities 
and comforts of life for all concerned. 
Only the idle man or woman is living on 
the labor of others, and may be said to be 
‘‘stealing”’ his or her living from the com- 
munity. 

Such talk is proof that the objector has 
no conception of equal rights for women, 
or even of an enlightened political econ- 
omy. His conception of the world is of a 
man’s world exclusively, in which women 
are interlopers and parasites. A _ large 
part of women’s work consists, of course, 
in making homes for men, in giving birth 
to children and rearing them to maturity, 
in cooking, sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, 
and all the inevitable domestic drudgeries 
of the world. But to assume, therefore, that 
all women, married or single, rich or poor, 
educated or ignorant, are to be arbitrarily 
excluded from other forms of productive 
industry is sex-tyranny gone mad! 

It is reasonable to suppose that women 
who work do so for an equivalent; that 


they ask and get all they can. Neither 
men nor women should ‘steal another 


man’s job’ by underbidding. But if by 
arbitrary restrictons women are com- 


pelled, as they often are. to work for half 
what men get for similar work, the fault 
is in the public sentiment which compels 
a woman to take less. Meanwhile, no 
woman has a right tu be idle, and every 
woman has a right to work at anything 
useful, for such compensation as she is 
willing to accept or able to obtain. 


H. B. B. 





-_-———-_— 


A CARD FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 

I am seeking employment for an Amer- 
ican girl between twenty and twenty-five 
years of age, whom circumstances have 
thrown upon her own resources, without 
much previous training. She is a very 
good seamstress, would make an excellent 
governess for young children, is well edu- 
cated and fond of children. She is willing 
to do anything she can do. She has lived 
in the South, where she was born, until 
the last two years, during which time I 


have been in close touch with her. Ad- 
dress Mary A. LIVERMORE, Melrose, 
Mass. 


-_<- 


IN THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


A member of the Junior Republic has 
been visiting Rochester, N. Y., and a re- 
porter of the Democrat and Chronicle has 
had an interesting experience with him. 
She says: 


One reporter’s acquaintance with the 
small boy is decidedly limited, and there- 
fore, when she undertook the guardian- 
ship of one for a brief space of time, in 
the discharge of certain reportorial work, 
she was wholly unprepared for the magni- 
tude of the task. It is possible that all 
small boys are not alike, and that some 
are much more active than others, but 
this particular small boy was certainly 
the liveliest, the most independent, and 
withal the most interesting specimen 
that has ever come under the direct notice 
of his escort. Arthur Anderson, the boy 
in question, thirteen years old, is a native 
of New York City, a boy of the streets, 
and is at present a citizen, police com- 
missioner, and hotel keeper of the George 
Junior Republic. 

Young Arthur is a guest in the city, 
having left the Republic, to explain some 
of its methods and interest people in its 
work. He spoke here before a few mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Union, and as a 
result of this and other information, an 
auxiliary of the Woman’s Union will be 
formed to push this work in Rochester. 


’ Arthur was invited out to dine one day 
last week here in the city, and gave a little 
| after-dinner talk, which resulted in those 
present raising $8 on the spot for the 
Republic. From here he went to Batavia 


to a gathering in the parlors of the Gen- 
esee hotel, and $100 was raised in the same 
cause. He was accompanied by Mr. Seits, 
of Columbia College, who also addressed 
the meeting in Music Hall in this city. 

As young Arthur has some very con- 
servative ideas in regard to the question 
of equal suffrage in the miniature repub- 
lic, it was suggested that it might be a 
good idea to take him to call on Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, and the reporter undertook 
the guardianship as before stated, Start- 
ing from the office of the Democrat and 
Chronicle, the young man, never having 
seen the inside of a newspaper office be- 
fore, was intensely interested in all the 
workings thereof. Commencing with the 
paper itself, he wondered what was done 
with the unsold papers that might be left 
from each day’s edition. As this ques- 
tion of economics had never presented 
itself to the mind of the reporter, she was 
at aloss for an answer, and she suffered 
accordingly in the estimation of the 
small boy. 

He next made known his desire to see 
the “wheels go around,” or in other 
words to investigate the great mechanical 
part of a daily paper. There was not a 
corner nor a part of the machinery of the 
big composing-room that was not investi- 
gated during the next half hour, and when 
Arthur was finally induced to leave, he 
had mastered the whole thing, and was 
fully equipped with knowledge sufficient 
to start a paper in the Junior Republic. 

But now the charge was renewed, and 
the interviewer was subjected to such a 
volley of questions as she had never inthe 
most important interview put to the inter- 
viewed. How to escape without utter 
contempt in the mind of the boy was the 
question. She had but just recovered her 
breath from seeing the lad dodge between 
trolleys, and wheels, and carriages, in 
quest of the right car, in a manner that 
petticoats would never dare to imitate. 
But now that the boy was safely coralled 
in the car for a few moments, by a few 
adroit questions put about a visit to the 
lake which he had made the day before, 
the interviewer managed to escape further 
questioning, and ‘‘Richard was himself 
again.” 

‘“*‘What did you see down at Charlotte?” 
was asked of the boy. 

“TI saw a monkey down there tied to a 
tree, and a lot of boys and men were 
whipping it with a stick or some branches 
of a tree to see it fight and bite at them, 
and when it cried out like this (imitating 
the animal), they all laughed.”’ 

‘Rather a mean advantage for a crowd 
of big boys and grown men to take of one 
poor little animal tied to a tree, don’t you 
think?” asked the reporter. 

‘Yes, and there was a cop right there, 
and he laughed, too,”’ replied the boy. - 

‘And what else did you see?” 

‘*‘T saw a man there selling five numbers 
on tickets for twenty-five cents each, and 
the fellow that guessed the right number 
got a dollar. You see, the man made 
money at that, for he got twenty-five 
cents profit every time.”’ 

‘*But what do you call such a perform- 
ance?”’ seriously asked the reporter, 

“Gambling,” replied the boy promptly. 
‘‘And there was a policeman right there 
and saw the whole thing, and never ar- 
rested them at all.’’ 

*‘And what would you have done in the 
Junior Republic in a case like that?’ 

‘We would run ’em in the ‘jug.’ We 
don’t allow gambling there, not even in 
marbles.”’ 

By this time Miss Anthony’s home was 
reached, only to find that the suffrage 
leader was out of the city. But Miss 
Mary was at home, and she listened with 
interest to the lad’s account of the work- 
ing of the little Republic. 

“Yes, the girls can vote now, but we 
don’t think we will let them next sum- 
mer,”’ said Arthur, in answer to questions. 
‘*You see it’s this way: There’s only five 
girls, and thirty-five boys, and the girls 
are lazy, and always looking for the easy 
jobs; then they always want to make some 
laws to get outside, and they want to 
make the pass less than $5. They're bad 
girls, too, most of them, and they won’t 
work.”’ 

‘But don’t you have bad boys also, and 
boys that are lazy and don’t like to work, 
as well?’’ asked Miss Mary. 

“Oh, yes,’ was the reply. 

*And you allow them to vote, don’t 
you,”’ she continued. 

‘*Ye-e-s,”’ hesitatingly. ‘‘But next Fourth 
of July, we begin all over again, when the 
200 fellows come up from the city; then 
there ain’t any Republic till we begin and 
make new laws, and maybe the fellows 
won't let the girls vote. They are afraid 
to give them too much power, ’cause then 
the boys won’t have any show. You see, 
if there were more girls than boys, the 
girls might put us boys out, and we would 
not have anything to say.”’ 

‘*And so you are willing to do something 
to the girls that you don’t want them to 
do to you,” said Miss Anthony. ‘Now I 
think that you had better go on just as 
you are, and remember that you are all 
equal, and have equal rights. Treat all 
justly, and give all an equal chance, and 
then you will be more truly a free repub- 
lic than the great country which you 
imitate, and which is ‘equal rights’ in 
name only.”’ 

The boy looked thoughtful, and seemed 
to consider the advice. But he declared 
the girls of the Republic were some of them 
from the Bowery, and they had to make a 
law to protectthe boys. They found that 
some of the boys would give the girls 
money enough to buy their meals, if the 
boys happened to like some particular 
girl; so, to prevent this, they called it in- 
ducing pauperism, and made a law to 





and to Buffalo. In the latter city he spoke | 


| arrest the offenders who ‘induced pauper- 
| ism.’ 
Commenting on this, Miss Mary An- 


| thony says in a private letter: 


Is it not wonderful at what an early age 
the feeling of superiority in sex crops out 
in every male citizen, even of the *‘Junior 
Republic’? Thirteen years old, and so 
strongly insisting that the girls should not 
be allowed to have an equal chance with 
the boys in determining the rules and dis- 
cipline under which they all must live! 
He very readily saw that if the girls were 
ever able to get a majority vote, and 
should decide not to allow the boys to 
vote, it would be a grave wrong, but his 
vision was not at all clear as to the wrong 
done in the opposite case. It would be 
well if not only boys and girls, but men 
and women, could be made to see that no 
right accorded to one individual should 
be denied any other. When will that 
good time come? 


That depends wholly on how many peo- 
ple will take hold and help it to come. 
A. 8. B. 





-_--_- 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

A meeting of women interested in the 
Suffrage Bazar to take place next Decem- 
ber was held at 3 Park Street on Friday 
afternoon of last week. 

The Waltham Club has appointed a ward 
committee to solicit articles in each ward, 
and a work committee to have charge of 
the work during the summer. 

Mrs. Nickles, of Malden, has more than 
forty articles already promised. 

Seventeen persons have promised Miss 
Mary Willey, of Boston, to make some- 
thing for the Bazar, and each of them has 
promised to contribute more than one 
thing. 

Mrs. Shaw is much interested, and will 
perhaps take charge of the doll table, with 
dolls of all varieties, Indian papooses, in- 
fants, rag-dolls, etc., etc. It was remarked 
that children took especial pleasure in the 
dolls which can be inverted—a black doll 
when held one side up, a white one in a 
dress of another color when held the other 
side up. 

Mrs. Hill and Mrs. Emerson, of the 
Somerville Municipal Club, have promised 
either a table or a contribution of goods 
from that organization. 

Miss H. E. Turner lately addressed the 
Boston Y’s, by invitation, in regard to the 





Bazar, and they will probably do some- 
thing. 
The Roxbury League is taking much 


interest in the Bazar. 

City Point is at work for its two tables, 
and is full of cheer and courage. 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings thinks that she 
can promise a Cambridge table. 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney reported that the 
school-teachers would do something. 

In Wollaston, Greenfield, Amesbury, 
Neponset, Whitman, West Barnstable, and 
other towns where no League exists, 
individual women have promised their 
codperation. Ae 0.2, 
-_<-- 


PORTRAIT OF ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 





A reception was held on Saturday even- 
ing, June 5, in connection with the un- 
veiling and presentation of the portrait of 
the president of the New Century Guild, 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, at the Guild 
House, 1227 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

This portrait, by Miss Cecilia Beaux, is 
considered the best of the notable paint- 
ings from her brush, not only a work of 
art, considered simply as a painting, but 
an excellent likeness as well, 

The Portrait Committee consisted of 
Mrs. Catherine D. Phillippe, Chairman, 
and Misses Ida E. Turner, Emma Mo- 
steller, Edith McCreight, Jennie F. Craw- 
ford, Jennie Raynor, and Louise Gaskill. 

The portrait was presented to the Guild 
by Miss Turner, on behalf of the Portrait 
Committee, in a speech dwelling on Mrs. 
Eliza Sproat Turner’s life work in organ- 
izing guilds for working women and girls, 
in which now popular movement she was 
the pioneer. Mrs. Phillippe, the chair- 
man, unveiled the portrait; and the vice- 
president of the Guild, Miss Caryl S, Perot, 
accepted it in a few well-chosen and ap- 
propriate words. 

Six hundred invitations had been sent 
out, and the house was crowded with 
members and friends. The first and sec- 
ond floors were utilized, and floral deco- 
rations abounded, especially in the as- 
sembly room, where the presentation took 
place and the reception was held. There 
was choice music, as well as_refresh- 
ments. 

The portrait will be on exhibition at the 
Guild House indefinitely, and all inter- 
ested are invited to come and see it, 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


There are several Armenian boys and 
young men willing to do housework with- 
out wages, for the sake of learning English. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, in a letter to 
the Boston Herald, says: “The employ- 
ment of Armenians as house servants 
opens the door to a new philanthropy 





which thoughtful people cannot fail of 


i => 
appreciating. Aud philanthropy, ike 
mercy, is here twice blessed, for it is gen. 
uine philanthropy to the mistress as wel 
as to the man. . . . By all means, let Peo- 
ple employ them. I have one in m 

| own kitchen, the best help I have had in 
thirty years of housekeeping. There are 
plenty of others willing to learn, if house. 
keepers will be patient and exact in their 
teaching.” 





-_-- 


WORK OF GREEK WOMEN. 


The following extracts are taken from q 
letter dated, Athens, April 28: 


I will write more at length later, but | 
want simply to say this to-day, that the 
“Greek Women's League’’ has, since its 
foundation some months ago, proved itself 
worthy of confidence, by the energy 
thoroughness, and practical good sense 
which it has hitherto shown. Its hospital 
at Volo, although hampered by lack of 
funds, has won golden opinions from al] 
who have seen it. Al! the military and 





other physicians who have visited it were 
astonished and delighted with the way in 
which it was managed. The perfect clean. 
liness of every part, the rigorous adher. 
ence to the latest antiseptic methods, the 
punctuality and order with which every- 
thing was done, constituted a protophanes 
(seen for the first time) spectacle for Greece 
and called forth the warmest expressions 
of admiration from all who visited the 
hospital. Thus far the entire expenses of 
fitting it up, and supporting it for the last 
six weeks, have amounted to $3,000, 
This includes everything, and the arrange. 
ments are very complete; English beds, 
Burrough’s medicines, Luci’s iustru ments, 
abundant clothing, nurses’ outfits, ete., 
besides paying three cooks, and a few 
other servants. Of course, the personnel 
of the hospital was not paid, neither the 
doctors, nor the nurses, nor the matrons, 
The daily expenses, per 100 people, 
amounted to about 100 drachmae ($20), so 
you see the utmost economy was prac- 
tised; yet the food was excellent, ex- 
quisitely prepared, and served to the 
minute. 

All the most difficult cases for opera- 
tion were brought here, as no other hos- 
pital had such facilities for performing 
them successfnily. The floating hospital 
(the steamship Thessaly which the gov- 
ernment had placed at their disposal), 
conveyed the wounded to Athens as soon 
as they were able to be transported, thus 
leaving the hospital at Volo free for new 
cases. Hundreds have in this way been 
given the first treatment there, and, after 
some days of rest and careful attention, 
have been able to be removed to Athens. 

Our hospitals here are now full, and 
several other large buildings have been 
turned temporarily into hospitals; among 
others, the late Turkish legation, a mag- 
nificent white marble residence, belong- 
ing to a Greek gentleman here who has 
kindly lent it for the occasion. 

The services of all—both rich and poor 
—are given gratuitously; our nurses are 
ladies from the best families of Athens, as 
well as women of the working class. They 
have worked most harmoniously together, 
and though most of them have had very 
little special training, still their courage 
and practical common sense and energy 
have enabled them to perform their duties 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

The amount of work which has been 
done by the women of Greece, and par- 
ticularly by those of Athens and Piraens, 
since the beginning of the Cretan troubles, 
has been incredible; 20,000 Cretan refu- 
gees landed on our shores, without cloth- 
ing or means of support, but have thus 
far been provided for by the Woman's 
League. Large soup-kitchens have been 
opened; clothing has been made up and 
distributed; medicines and medical aid 
have been furnished; schools opened for 
Cretan children, and shelter provided for 
all. In addition to this burden, we have 
had for the last few weeks to provide for 
the maintenance of the families of the 
ephedroi (reserves), who would otherwise 
be starving, their supporters having been 
drafted into the army. Large soup- 
kitchens have been opened for them also, 
and créches, which will enable some of the 
women to go out by the day to work, leav- 
ing their babies here. Besides this the 
league has made up thousands of garments 
of all kinds. 

This is why they feel they can make 4 
wise and benevolent use of any funds 
which may be contributed. I need not 
assure you how deeply touched they have 
been by the generous sympathy which has 
already been expressed in their labors by 
the women of America. I myself am very 
glad that this first offer of help should 
have come from Boston, which has thus 
asserted its historic right to be foremost 
in extending aid to Greece. 





AMERICAN MINISTER FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, applicant for 
the position of U.S. Minister to the Ar 
gentine Republic, having been advised of 
the appointment of Mr. Charles Burdette 
Hart, of Wheeling, West Va., wrote him 4 
letter of congratulation upon his appoint 
ment. Tothis Mr. Hart makes the follow- 
ing cordial reply: 

WHEELING, WEsT VA., JUNE 5, 1897. 
MARILLA M. RIcKER, 9 Common STREET, 

CHARLESTOWN, MAss., 

My Dear Madam—I beg to acknowledge 
your very kind letter of congratulation. 
If it had pleased the President to select 4 
woman of your ability and standing, 
should have felt that I had been distance 
by a worthy competitor. Some day wom 
en will vote in this country. Then they 
will be members of Congress, governors 
of States, envoys, and all the rest. Please 





accept, my dear madam, my very best 
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wishes for your prosperity and happiness. 
if | can be of any service to you in Bogota, 
go not hesitate to command me. 
Truly yours, 
Cuas. BURDETTE HART. 
——_? =a 
GOLDEN WEDDING. 

Mr. Elias Longley and Mrs. Margaret V. 
Longley celebrated their Golden Wedding 
on May 12, at their home in Pasadena, 
cal. It was a delightful occasion, Mr. 
and Mrs. Longley have followed the ad- 
vice given a few years ago by one of our 
good Massachusetts suffragists, Mrs. Ju- 
dith W. Smith, on the occasion of her own 
Golden Wedding: “If you want to keep 








and Mrs. F. H. Longley, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. 
H. Longley, Mrs. Mira Longley, Miss 
Grace Longley, Mr. Charles Longley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred S. Longley, Miss Mabel 
Longley, Miss Nancy Snow Longley, Mrs. 
A. Jackson, Miss Amelia Jackson, Miss 
Laura Ticer and J. R. Swain. 


—_——- 


VERY NICE GIRLS. 


Of Matthew Arnold as a school-exam- 


| iner, the author of ‘‘Pages from a Private 


always young, take an interest in all the | 


unpopular reforms of the day.” 

Elias Longley and Margaret E. Vater 
were married May 12, 1847, at Cincinnati, 
0. He was twenty-three; she was sixteen. 
They first became acquainted in an associ- 
ation of the followers of Charles Fourier, 
who established a colony near New Rich- 
mond, O., in 1846. Both were sincere re- 
formers, and throughout life have been in 
accord on such subjects. 


| to examine for him. 


Mr. Longley has devoted most of his | 


life to shorthand reporting, branching off 
occasionally into journalism and book- 
publishing. He edited and published the 
Phonetic Mayazine at Cincinnati for twelve 
years prior to the war, and is the author 
of a number of standard works on the 
same subject. 

Mr. Longley’s contribution to the liter- 
ature of shorthand reporting has been very 
large, much of it being in the line of sim- 
plification and improvements on the sys- 
tems in use, leaning, however, largely to 
that of Isaac Pitman. He is regarded as 
one of the leading writers upon this sub- 
ject in this country. 

Upon the breaking out of the war, he 
became one of the regular reporters in the 
field for the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, and 
made an enviable record as a collector of 
warnews. He at the same time did re- 
porting for a court-martial at Cincin- 
nati; and in his general work during the 
war met many leading military men and 
politicians. After the war he continued 
in newspaper reporting. attending many 
of the most important political conven- 
tions and other assemblages until 1885, 
when failing health compelled him to seek 
amilder climate. Mr. and Mrs. Longley 
then went to Southern California and set- 
tled in Pasadena, where they have since 
resided, 

Mrs. Longley was born in England, but 
came to America with her parents when 
very young. She has always taken a 
lively interest in reform movements, and 
especially in the effort to secure equal 
rights for women. For years she was a 
leader in suffrage work in Ohio and in the 
country at large. As one of the vice- 
presidents-at-large of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, she was a faith- 
ful coadjutor of Lucy Stone, and Hannali 
M. Tracy Cutler. Her presence and co- 
operation in the annual meetings was 
unfailing for many years. When the Ohio 
Constitutional Convention met in Cincin- 
hati, Mrs. Longley’s labors with that body 
aroused so much interest and sympathy 
that it seemed likely that a woman suf- 
frage amendment would be submitted. 

Of late years Mr. and Mrs. Longley have 
taken an active part in the Populist move- 
ment. In 1894, Mrs. Longley was chosen 
presiding ofticer of the State Convention 
at Sacramento, this being the only instance 
in which a woman has been called to pre- 
side over a State Convention of any party. 
Mrs. Longley has written extensively for 
the press, and is the author of several 
books on the technique of typewriting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Longley have two sons 
living, Leo and F. H. Longley, of Pasa- 
dena, both of whom are court reporters of 
the Superior Court of the county. 

Desiring to celebrate this anniversary, 
Ada J. Longley arranged a pleasant sur- 
Prise for Mr. and Mrs. Longley, by inviting 
4 large number of their friends to meet 
them at their pleasant home on Mission 
Street and Prospect Avenue. About two 
hundred were present, and during the 
afternoon there was a constant stream 
of friends offering their congratulations. 

The house was beautifully adorned with 
natural flowers, the prevailing color being 
golden, and great taste was displayed in 
designing and executing the decorations. 
Refreshments were served, and, as far as 
Possible, corresponded with the decora- 
tions in color. A magnificent great golden 
cake was conspicuous among them. 

Many beautiful and valuable tokens 
Were presented to the bride and groom, 
‘ome coming from far-away Eastern 
friends. 

Two of Mr. Longley’s brothers and sev- 
tral members of Mrs. Longley’s family were 
Present. The gentleman who acted as ‘“‘best 
man” at the wedding is still living, and 
Seat his congratulations. 
the relatives of the bridal couple met at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Leo Longley, 
°2 Monterey Road and Diamond Avenue, 


w nel ; 
here a large family reunion was held. | 


Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Elias 


Diary’’ has this to say: 


Arnold’s reports are very good reading, 
but his methods of examination were 
sometimes highly poetical. I remember a 
tale told by a fellow-inspector of a class of 
girl pupil-teachers which he asked Arnold 
Arnold gave them 
all the ‘‘excellent’’ mark. 

‘*But,”’ said the other inspector, ‘‘surely 
they are not all as good as they can be: 
some must be better than others.”’ 

‘*Perhaps that is so,’’ replied Arnold, 
“but then, you see, they are all such very 


"? 


nice girls! 








-_--— 


ANNUAL MEETING N. Y. W. 8. LEAGUE. 





The annual meeting of the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League was held at 
120 Lexington Avenue, on Thursday even- 
ing, June 3. Dr. E. B. Foote and Dr. 
Mary E. Bond, who had kindly given the 
use of their rooms, had them tastefully 
arranged for the occasion, and adorned 
with flowers. The annual report of the 
recording secretary, Mrs. Winifred E. 
Judge, and of the treasurer, Mrs. Emilie 
S. Van Biel were read, and then the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Theodosia C. Goss, 
Mrs. Esther Herrman, Dr. Harriette A. 
Keating, Mrs. Katherine G. Foote; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Winifred E. Judge; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Carrie F, 
Lovell; treasurer, Mrs. Emilie 8. Van Biel; 
chairman executive committee, Miss 
Theresa Barcalow; members of the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Annie E. Hadley, Mrs. Martha 
L. Bishop, Mrs. Fannie H. Gaffney, Mrs. 
Harriet Putnam Nowell, Mrs. Louisa V. 
Sheldon, Mme. Van. Norman; organizer, 
Miss Harriette A. Keyser; custodians, 
Miss Katherine D. Blake, Miss Josephine 
Beiderhase, Mrs. Katherine Burgoine. 

After the business of the evening was 
transacted, Col. John Grigg Fay read an 
interesting paper on ‘‘Women as Soldiers.” 
The president spoke of the proposed new 
school law, urging all those who were 
going into the country in this State, to do 
their utmost to induce women to vote at 
the election in August, so as to disprove the 
charge that they were indifferent to their 
present privileges, and thus try to avert the 
danger that they may lose the small right 
of suffrage they now have, by legislation 
next winter. Short addresses were made 





In the evening | 


by Dr. Foote, Mrs. Hadley and others, and 
after a brief interchange of good wishes 
for the summer the meeting adjourned. 


-_°- 


WOMEN MEDICAL STUDENTS IN PARIS. 








Marie E. Belloc reports the views of M. 
Charles Richet, the most distinguished 
medical scientist of France on the success 
of women as medical students. He says: 

I have a great many lady medical stu- 
dents under me for examination in taking 
degree of medicine, and so I have the 
opportunities of making observations. As 
to what differentiates them from their 
male companions, I may say that all I 
have seen of the woman medical student 
individually fills me with admiration. 
There are a great many Russian Jewesses 
among the girl students, for, as you know, 
they are bitterly persecuted at home, and 
they find their way here, struggling the 
while with the most awful poverty, and 
yet giving an example to all of exceptional 
industry. I specially mention the Russian 
women, for out of five foreigners working 
in the medical schools, four will be Rus- 
sian or Polish. As compared with the 
men, I should say that women students 
are not as successful when dealing with 
abstract science, and though they are ex- 
ceptionally industrious and have splendid 
memories, they are lacking in originality. 
Still the intelligence of the average male 
and female student is, I fancy, more or 
less equal. Of course, there are exceptions. 
I have now working in my laboratory a 
young girl who, though not of French 
birth, when only fifteen had passed her 
two baccalaureates. She went through 
her medical examinations in six months, 
and she speaks French, English, German, 
Italian, Greek and Latin. But she is dis- 
tinctly the exception which proves the 
rule.”’ 

“And do you find that your lady stu- 
dents pursue their medical studies after 
they have obtained their degree?” 

“Certainly. One of my ex-pupils is now 
practising as a lady doctor in Egypt, and 
there is certainly room in the world for 
medical women. It is early yet to say 
whether they will ever rival men in ex- 
perimental and scientific medicine.” 

Richet has no fear of any deterioration 
of French family life: 

“Do you consider that the new divorce 
laws have at all modified French life?”’ 

‘““No,’’ was the unexpected answer; 
“each year there are granted six thousand 
| divorces, but three hundred thousand 
marriages take place, and [I do not con- 
| sider that divorce has as yet made any 





| 





Longley, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Longley, Mr. | impression on French life. A great deal 


of nonsense is talked about the French 
versus British marriage system. When 
one probes down to the reality of things, 
even English engagements and marriages 
are, after all, as much a matter of chance 
as they are in France. The parties inter- 
ested can only choose those with whom 
they are thrown by accidental circum- 
stances. Of course, any marriage in 
which money plays a part is more or less 
a survival of barbarism, of the days when 
aman bought his wife; but the whole 
world is full of these survivals.” 

‘*And do you consider that the wear and 
tear of modern existence makes for or 
hinders orginality? Our complicated in- 
tellectual system and such plagues of 
modern life as trains, the daily post, daily 
papers, and so on, must have an effect on 
the brain of the worker, and must exer- 
cise a certain influence on the next gen- 
eration?” 

“As regards the latter point, I should 
say, that the modern mechanisms of life 
exercise less influence than people at all 
realize. The worker is on the whole 
sterile, and the fathers of coming genera- 
tions—the peasantry—are not affected by 
modern life. They lead much the same 
existence as that led by their forebears a 
hundred years ago. It is to them that 
the world must look for the workers and 
thinkers of to-morrow.” 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, JuNE 9, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The International League of Press clubs 
met last week in this city, and on Tuesday 
afternoon the Woman’s Press club ten- 
dered the League a reception at the chap- 
ter room in Carnegie Hall. The president, 
Mrs. J. C. Croly, received the guests, 
assisted by a reception committee con- 
sisting of Mrs. W. F. Morse, Mrs. Anna 
W. O’Mara, Miss E. A. Simis and Miss 
Gertrude Lynch. Among the guests were 
representative newspaper men and women 
from all over the country, Mr. Harry D. 
Vought, the president of the League, and 
officers from many kindred organizations 
being present. A fine musical programme 
was rendered, and refreshments were 
served in the flower-decked rooms. 

On Wednesday afternoon the graduating 
class of Barnard College, gave a reception 
to their friends. It took place in the 
grounds of Columbia College, where the 
new buildings into which the university 
expects to move in the fall are being 
pushed to completion. Of course there 
was much that was unsightly in the un- 
finished buildings, but under the great 
trees that stand in what will always be 
the grounds of the college, the girls in 
their light dresses, the waving flags, 
and the flower garlands stretched about 
made a pretty scene. Directly opposite 
the Columbia quadrangle are the build- 
ings of Barnard College. The location is 
one of the finest in the city, on University 
Heights, on the broad bluff where are 
grouped the Episcopal Cathedral and St. 
Luke’s Hospital, with Grant’s tomb not 
far away, and Riverside Park near by, 
overlooking on the one side the river, and 
on the other the great city stretching away 
for miles. 

As I look back to the October day in 
1873, when I made the first demand that 
women should be admitted to the privi- 
leges of Columbia College, and think 
how the agitation, then begun, has led to 
the foundation of Barnard, with the ad- 
vantages which it gives to girl students, 
the advance is encouraging, although the 
young women are not yet admitted to all 
the advantages to which they should be 
entitled, some of the Columbia professors 
refusing to give their lectures to the girls. 
There is ample room in the lecture halls, 
but in many cases the Barnard students 
are obliged to pay over again to obtain the 
instruction they need. 

I cannot leave this scene without paying 
a tribute to Dr. Emily Gregory, who died 
so recently in the prime of her life and 
usefulness. She was admittedly one of 
the finest botanists in the country, and 
under her charge the department in 
Barnard was so superior to that in 
Columbia, that young men students were 
glad to receive instruction from her. She 
made many valuable discoveries, and her 
admirable methods produced excellent re- 
sults. It will be impossible to fill her 
place, and her loss leaves a gap in the 
ranks of the instructors which will be long 
felt. 

The last meeting of Sorosis for this 
season took place on Monday, June 7, at 
the Waldorf. The president, Mrs. Mary 
Lyon Dame Hall, presided, and after the 
luncheon introduced the topic, ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Day’s Dream.’’ Mrs. Jennie de 
la M. Lozier was the first speaker. She 
read a charming paper entitled, ‘‘A Day 
Spent with Shakespeare.’’ Mrs. Isabella 
S. Loveland read an essay on “The Bee in 
Song and Story.’’ Mrs. Mary L. Becker 
spoke on “Songs of Shakespeare,’ and 
Mrs. Miriam Mason Greeley on ‘The 
England of Shakespeare.’ After a dis- 
cussion and some good music, Sorosis 
adjourned for the summer. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


On and after this date, until Sept. 4, 
inclusive, the office of the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL, will be closed on Saturdays at 1 
P. M. 

Benjamin O. Flower, until recently 
editor of the Arena Magazine of Boston, 
has become the editor of a new publica- 
tion in Chicago, called The New Time. 





Miss Cecilia O’ Neill, of Newbury, Conn., 
ranked second in the list of 175 graduates 
of the New York University Law School 
on Monday, and is therefore entitled to a 
prize of $60. 

Mrs. Blanche Ralli, of New York, has 
received a letter from the Queen of Greece, 
expressing gratitude for the contributions 
to the Greek Woman’s Union, which have 
been made through the New York Ladies’ 
Committee. 

At Washington, D. C., June 4, Howard 
University conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity upon Representative S. J. 
Barrows. Dr. Barrows deserves the honor, 
for he is a staunch advocate of the Chris- 
tian principle of equal rights for women. 


Dr. Lucy A. Kirk. of Dorchester, was 
elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Surgical and Gynecological Society at its 
meeting, June 9, at the Castle Square 
Hotel. One hundred members were pres- 
ent. The dinner closed the 19th annual 
meeting of the society. 

The Pacific Ensign has the following 
about women in Sonoma County, Cal.: A 
woman is postmistress at Sonoma; an- 
other is an attorney at Santa Rosa; two 
are physicians, one a sign-painter, one an 
undertaker, and another a member of the 
Board of Education in Petaluma. 


The Old Ladies’ Home Building, at 
Amesbury, Mass., is to have a room in it 
furnished as a memorial to the poet 
Whittier, by his niece, Mrs. S. T. Pickard, 
of Boston. Furniture from Whittier’s 
old home will be placed inthe room. Mr. 
Whittier was a founder of the Home and 
always befriended it. 

Miss Anna Merrick Warren, daughter of 
Dr. William F. Warren, president of Bos- 
ton University, was married recently to 
Mr. George Ainsworth Dunn, of Gardner, 
Mass. Both bride and groom are gradu- 
ates of Boston University. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunn spend three months in foreign 
travel. On their return they will reside 
in Gardner. 

There died recently, in Boston, Mrs. 
Mary Callahan, a patriotic woman who 
rendered valuable services to the Union 
soldiers in the Civil War, in her capacity 
of nurse. When her husband enlisted in 
the Second United States Artillery, July, 
1861, she went with him to the front, to 
serve as an army nurse. She found her 
lot cast where the strife was most bloody. 
She was at the battles of Seven Oaks, Fair 
Oaks, Antietam, and later at Gettysburg, 
the Wilderness and Appomattox Court 
House. It was her custom to visit the 
wounded on the battle-field, while shot 
and shell were falling around her. She 
saved many lives by prompt relief. Sev- 
eral times she was arrested as a spy. 

Miss Flora Shaw, as colonial editor of 
the London Times, holds a position such 
as a woman has rarely attained in English 
journalism. She is the author of several 
charming books for children and a novel 
or two. She has lately come into special 
prominence from her connection with the 
Jamestown raid. She is the niece of Sir 
Eyre Massey Shaw, an English officer. A 
few years ago she went to Australia as 
special correspondent of the Times, to 
investigate the labor troubles in Queens- 
land. She published the results of her 
journey in a book, and also gave a lecture 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, being 
the first woman to do so in the thirty 
years of its existence. 


There is a large sawmill in Grandin, 
Mo., many of the departments of which 
are in charge of women, says the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. A woman has 
charge of the engine. One of the rooms 
where the big saws are operated is man- 
aged by women. The lathe room is also 
filled with women, and the machines of 
all sorts are handled by them. In the ad- 
joining rooms a force of young women are 
constantly employed filing and getting the 
saws in shape for work. The care of the 
machinery is in their bands, and it is said 





they are quite as adept and as competent 
to handle it as any force yet employed in 
the mill. The different departments show 
the presence of feminine hands and minds; 
for various articles of adornment brighten 
even the waste places of a sawmill) The 
walls have been tastefully decorated, and 
the desolate appearance of most mills has 
been overcome. 

According to Miss Helen Varick Bos- 
well, the Woman’s Republican Associa- 
tion will take part in the coming munici- 
pal campaign in New York City. Miss 
Boswell has lately returned from a long 
visit in Washington, D. C., and is reported 
in the N. Y. Tribune as saying: ‘*There 
was a time when a political woman was 
without honor even in her own country, 
but I found in Washington that the last 
campaign work of the women was widely 
known and highly commended, and to be 
looked upon as a politician really en- 
hanced my value in official and polite 
circles. I was gratified, in making a call 
on Secretary Bliss, of New York, to hear 
him express his high appreciation of the 
work done by the New York Republican 
women.” 
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THE DAY’S WORK. 


Do thy day’s work, my dear, 

Though fast and dark the clouds are drifting 
near, * 

Though time has little left for hope and very 
much for fear. 


Do thy day's work, though now 

The hand must falter and the head must 
bow, 

And far above the failing foot shows the 
bold mountain brow. 


Yet there is left for us, 

Who on the valley’s verge stand trembling 
thus, 

A light that lies far in the west,—soft, faint, 
but luminous. 


We can give kindly speech 

And ready, helping hand to all and each, 

And patience to the young around by smil- 
ing silence teach. 


We can give gentle thought, 

And charity, by life’s long lesson taught, 

And wisdom from old faults lived down, by 
toil and failure wrought. 


We can give love, unmarred 

By selfish snatch of happiness, unjarred 

By the keen aims of power or joy that make 
youth cold and hard. 


And, if gay hearts reject 

The gifts we hold, would fain fare on un- 
checked 

On the bright roads that scarcely yield all 
that young eyes expect, 


Why, do thy day’s work still. 
The calm, deep founts of love are slow to 
chill; 
And Heaven may yet the harvest yield, the 
work-worn hands to fill. 
—All the Year Round. 








—_ oa 


A DEVONSHIRE LANE. 





BY REV. JOHN MARRIOTT. 


In a Devonshire lane, as I trotted along 

T’ other day, much in want of a subject for 
song, 

Thinks I to myself, I have hit on a strain, 

Sure marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 


In the first place, tis long, and when once 
you are in it, 

It holds you as fast as a cage does a linnet; 

For howe’er rough and dirty the road may 
be found, 

Drive forward you must, there 1s no turning 
round, 


But though ‘tis so long, it is not very wide, 

For two are the most that together may ride; 

And e’en then ’tis a chance but they get in a 
pother, 

And jostle and cross, and run foul of each 
other. 


Oft Poverty greets them with mendicant 
looks, 

And Care pushes by them, o’erladen with 
crooks ; 

And Strife’s grazing wheels try between 
them to pass, 

And Stubbornness blocks up the way on her 
ass. 


Then the banks are so high, to the left hand 
and right, 

That they shut out the beauties around 
them from sight; 

And hence you'll allow ‘tis an inference 
plain 

That marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 


But, thinks I, too, these banks within which 
we are pent 

With bud, blossom, and berry are richly be- 
sprent; 

And the conjugal fence, which forbids us to 
roam, 

Looks lovely, when deck’d with the comforts 
of home. 


In the rock's gloomy crevice the bright holly 
grows, 

The ivy waves fresh o'er the withering rose; 

And the evergreen love of a virtuous wife 

Soothes the roughness of care—cheers the 
winter of life. 


Though long be the journey, and narrow the 
way, 

I'll rejoice that I’ve seldom a turnpike to 
pay ; 

And whate’er others say, be the last to 
complain, 

Though marriage be just like a Devonshire 
lane. 
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LOVE’S SHELTERING WAY. 


BY MATTY CHENAULT NASH. 

Mary Winslow hurried a little as she 
climbed into the ten-thirty accommoda- 
tion train from New Rochelle to New 
York. The accommodation trains were 
always crowded; and she wanted very 
much to get a seat on the side of the car 
from which she could catch a glimpse of 
her house, where her babies were. She 
had almost missed her train lingering over 
good-by kisses and baby love-making. 

“Ou won't tay away from Baby? ’Ou 
tum wite back adain, Mamma, ’tause Baby 
loves ’ou.”’ And the soft ditto of the 
younger baby—‘‘ Wite back adain, Mamma, 
*tause Itty Baby loves ’ou.”’ 

They were such mites, these tiny girls, 
it had always seemed preposterous to call 
them by the stately names that they had 
been christened by. They had dubbed 
themselves ‘Baby,’ and “Little Baby,” 
and in tender home parlance they were 
called that. 

Mary could feel their plump little arms 
around her neck now, and their soft baby 


curls. against her cheeks. She strained 


little gray-shingled house as the train 
swept out of the station. She had told 


“good-by,’’ and she smiled as she saw two 
tiny scraps of white fluttering from the 
nursery window. But even the house was 
out of sight in a moment, and she leaned 
back in her seat, feeling tired and de- 
pressed. 

She was doing a very bold thing. For 
the first time in the four years of her 
married life, she was undertaking some- 
thing without consulting her husband 
about it. But it was for his sake—to save 
him from terrible anxiety; and to do that 
she would dare anything. 

The tears stood in her eyes at the 
thought of his shoulders already stooped 
under their burden of care, and his face 
so crossed with lines that told as plainly 
as did the scantly covered crown from 
which the curly, boyish crop of brown 
hair had slipped, how hard had been, and 
was, his fight up the stream of fortune. 


David rarely got any new clothes, and 
when he did he went to a cheap tailor 
who did not fit him very well. He was a 
little man. Mary used to think if he had 
been a few inches taller he would have 
cared more for dress. But she was wrong 
about that. David was very modest, and 
not wonderfully clever; but he knew that 
it would have to be a coat as beautiful as 
Joseph’s to make him more respected at 
his office or more loved at home. All 
beyond those two places was nothing to 
him. 

Mary used to buy him a lot of new col- 
lars and cuffs now and then, and neckties, 
and they were more becoming to him than 
the ones he bought. He did not think so, 
but he wore them meekly for her sake. 
She even bought his hats when matters 
had gone too far for her wifely endurance; 
as. for example, when he wore a dust and 
rain stained straw hat far into November. 

David had come to New York from the 
South, and he never seemed to be able to 
acquire the spick-and-span look of the 
native New Yorker. If he had indulged 
his taste in dress, it would have mani- 
fested itself in long, flowing, broadcloth 
Prince Albert coats. widely flaring Byronic 
collars, neckties tied to blow in the 
breeze, and wide-brimmed soft hats. 

But Mary loved him. She more than 
loved him. She put him on a pedestal 
and crowned him with glory and honor. 
She broke the alabaster box of her whole 
being’s adoration at his feet; and she 
would have died for him gladly. 

Mary was a large, fair woman, who, 
richly and fashionably dressed, would 
have looked like a duchess. As it was, in 
her simple home-made gowns and modest 
bonnet, she only looked like a very beau- 
tiful mother, which is more than some 
duchesses do. 

A conventional looking young curate, 
and a handsome, large-featured man of 
fifty, with a deep mourning band on his 
hat, sat in the seat directly in front of 
Mary. The elder man had his little daugh- 
ter, dressed in mourning, on his knee, and 
he and the curate laughed and chatted 
with the little girl to amuse her. 

“There is a newly made widower,” 
thought Mary; ‘‘and he doesn’t seem to 
mind much. I wonder if David would 
(she had almost said ‘‘will’’) care so little.” 

Suddenly the older man turned to the 
curate, and Mary saw his face drawn in an 
agony of grief. 

“Did you ever bury any one you loved 
desperately?” he asked. 

The curate answered, with appropriate 
courtesy: ‘No, I have been very fortu- 
nate. I have always thought, however, 
that the only wise way to face such grief 
would be philosophically, knowing it was 
God’s will that it should come to all.” 

“You have never buried any one you 
loved desperately. When you come to do 
that, you will not be thinking of philos- 
ophy,” said the other. 

And then they spoke of other things. 

Mary pulled down her veil to hide her 
wet cheeks. 

‘*Poor David! he will mind; he will not 
forget right away,”’ she thought. 

As they passed Woodlawn she wondered 
whether, if she died, they would bury her 
on the hillside where David could see her 
grave every day from the train window. 
It would seem less lonely for her, she 
thought. And then her heart turned to 
her children, and she wept for them until 
she was roused by the train getting into 
the Grand Central Station. 

A half-hour later, Mary stood in a clean, 
bare little room high up on the top floor 
of a quiet boarding-house on a side street. 
A young doctor with wide-awake, intelli- 
gent face was talking to her. 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Robinson,” he said, gravely, 
“the operation is imperative; it is the 
only way to save your life. If it succeeds, 
you will becomea perfectly strong woman; 
if it fails, you'll be spared the pain of a 
lingering death, for you will not survive 
the operation more than a half-hour at 





most. I put the case plainly to you. You 


her eyes to catch the last glimpse of the | 


the nurse to let the children wave her | 


must know all the circumstances, all the 
| risks, that you may decide wisely.” 

“T have decided,” she answered steadily. 

“Very well, I will have the nurses here 
in a little while, and the other doctors 
will meet me here at a quarter before two. 
I have spoken to them about it. 1 was 
only waiting for a final word from you to 
complete all the arrangements.”’ 

He bade Mary ‘*‘Good morning,” and 
left her alone. 

Mary was naturally rather a coward, 
especially about little things. Spiders, 
worms and snakes, even very small ones, 
made her almost faint; and she was afraid 
to travel alone, or to sleep in a room by 
herself. But her pulse was very steady 
now. It seemed to her to say ‘David, 
David, David,”’ as it beat. 

She walked over to the window and 
looked down at the people coming and 
going in the street. It seemed to her 
that she had entirely lost her personality. 





And his shabby coat and frayed linen! | 


She had really become this Mrs. Robinson 
she had told the doctor and the boarding- 
house keeper she was. She was of vital 
importance to nobody about her. To the 
doctors and nurses she was a ‘‘case,”’ and 
there were many ‘‘cases’”’ like her in the 
city. The hospitals were full of people 
who were going to die soon, were dying 
even now. As she thought of it the black 
pall of death seemed to settle over her 
and all she saw, and smother her. 

“My husband—my husband!” 
gasped; ‘‘can I bear it without you? ”’ 

Presently she sat down at a little table, 
and wrote a letter to him. She put his 
full address with careful clearness on the 
envelope. ‘Then she wrote a note to the 
doctor, enclosing her husband’s letter in 
it. 

She undressed, and folded each garment 
neatly and laid it away in her little trunk. 
After that she put on her dressing-gown, 
and lay down on the narrow white bed in 
the corner of the room. 

She had never thought of dying alone. 
In the fleeting thoughts she had had of 
death, David had always been there to 
hold her hand. But now she was liable, 
even likely, to die alone. Poor Mary! 
‘‘Alone’’ meant to her “without David.” 

“Mrs. Robinson,” said Dr. Ellis, when 
the assistant surgeons and nurses had 
come, ‘I feel it due to myself to ask that 
you repeat before these gentlemen what 
you said in regard to your understanding 
of the risk you run in undergoing this 
operation.” 

“I know that I may die, but I wish to 
undergo the operation.” 

She spoke slowly, with quiet dignity. 

“There is no one whom you wish to 
see, no one who should be consulted?” 

‘*No one.” 

She drew from under her pillow the 
letter she had written, and handed it to 
Dr. Ellis. ‘*When the issue of the opera- 
tion is quite clear, I wish you to open and 
read this,’’ she said. 

She lay quietly while they put the ether 
mask over her white face, not struggling 
against it as some people do. Only once 
she sat up suddenly and looked about her 
with wide open eyes, stretching out her 
arms and saying: 

“Oh, if you will only let me lie in my 
husband’s arms I will bear anything!” 
And then she lost consciousness. 

It was half past three when a breathless 
messenger, rushing into Mr. Winslow’s 
down-town office, handed him a note from 
Dr. Ellis: 

Deur Sir: Your wife has just under- 
gone an operation. I have every reason 
to hope it will be a successful one. The 
enclosed note from Mrs. Winslow will 
explain to you why I have but now made 
you aware of what has been done. 

Very sincerely yours, 

J. Howe ELLts, 

The other note read thus: 

Dear Doctor Ellis: I have not told you 
my real name, for I did not wish my hus- 
band to have the pain and anxiety of 
anticipating this operation, nor the suf- 
fering of seeing me suffer it; and I[ 
thought that if you knew I had a husband 
you would be likely to object to taking so 
much responsibility without having him 
to share it. If all goes well you need 
only send him the enclosed note. If I 
should die—tell him gently. 

Mary WINSLOW. 

My Darling Husband: You have been 
so good, so tender, so true to me, and you 
have made me so happy always, that I 
have wanted some way to show you how 
grateful lam. There has never been any 
way before, but now thereis a way. Thank 
the dear Father you have taught me to 
love and have helped me to try to serve, I 
have been strong enough to save you a 
great deal of pain. 

When you get this, my love, my heart’s 
dear, dear love, 1 shall be quite through 
with a very bad operation, which has 
been hanging over me for months. I 
knew I must undergo it or die, and yet it 
was so sweet at home I could not come in 
here before; but the doctor said I could 
not wait any longer, so I came in to-day. 

Jane is a good nurse; she will take care 
of the children while lam away. Aren’t 
they beautiful? 

God bless you, my husband, my love. 

MARY. 

The three doctors stood wiping their 
gleaming instruments, talking in half- 
whispers of the operation. A_ white- 
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capped nurse was unpinning the sheets 
and padding from the operating-table. 

At the side of the bed where Mary lay, 
another doctor and another white-capped 
nurse stood watching for the first sign of 
her returning consciousness. She lay 
heavily and with muscles relaxed, with 
closed eyes, breathing laboriously, and 
white as the linen on her bed. 

David pushed open the door with un- 
steady hand, and came across the room 
to the bed. Without a word he dropped 
on his knees in a grief-stricken heap at 
the bedside. 

Dr. Ellis put his hand on his shoulder, 
and he looked up, with anguish-laden 
eyes, that pitifully pleaded for a word of 
hope. 

“She will do well,’’ said the doctor, 
in acheery whisper. ‘‘The operation was 
a success far beyond our expectations. 
But it is important for her to come out of 
the ether quietly. Don’t you think, Mr. 
Winslow, it would be a good plan for you 
to stand here at the foot of the bed, where 
she can see you when she first opens her 
eyes? Then she will forget entirely all 
the pain of her separation from you, and 
everything will be quite nice and com- 
fortable.”’ 

David rose, dumbly obedient, and stood 
where the doctor directed, devouring with 
his eyes the pale, beautiful face lying 
amid the thick brown braids. 

“Now, Mrs. Winslow, is the pillow 
right?’’ asked Dr. Ellis, trying to rouse 
her. ‘‘Won’t you let me try to raise you 
up a little?” 

It seemed hours to David before Mary, 
with a deep sigh, lifted her heavy white 
lids. A moment her half-conscious eyes 
rested on the doctor who was speaking 
to her, and then she looked at David. She 
tried to make the nerveless lips move— 
failed once, and then slowly, painfully, 
she sa'd: ‘Darling, I love you!” 

“She's all right now,” said Dr. Ellis, in 
a tone of relief. 

In a few moments all the doctors had 
gone, leaving David and a nurse to watch 
Mary. 

“She’s doing splendidly now, sir,’’ said 
the nurse, moved by the trouble in David’s 
face to speak to him. ‘There is not a bit 
more danger.”’ 

But David did not believe that. The 
shadow of the terrible possibility of his 
wife’s dying had fallen across his heart, 
and it would take more than words to 
lift it. 

As the doctors went down the steps of 
the boarding-house one said: 

‘‘And yet we are taught that women are 
not brave.” 

“Oh, yes, they are brave, or the world 
would soon be depopulated,” said the 
newly-fledged doctor who had admin- 
istered the ether. ‘“But—er—Dr. Ellis, 
now what do you think of that scheme of 
mine for removing the vermiform appen- 
dix in infants, and doing away forever 
with chances of appendicitis? ”’ 

‘‘A great scheme and a great schemer, 
Doctor,” answered Ellis, laughing good- 
naturedly. ‘‘When you finda mother who 
will offer you a subject to try, consider 
me at your service gratis for the opera- 
tion,” 

And the doctors went their several 
ways.—The Independent. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
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SyRacusE, N. Y., May 29, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

For the last month, organization work 
has been prosecuted intermittingly in the 
western and northern counties. Meet- 
ings were held in Orleans County at 
Albion, Medina and Knowlesville, and 
visits made to Lockport, Brockport, and 
other places in the vicinity. 

At Albion a large audience gathered in 
Mrs. Curtis’ parlors. The Baptist minister, 
a most persistent ‘‘anti,’’ satin the front 
row and listened attentively. When called 
upon later in the evening he refused to 
speak, on the ground that his objections 
had been already met and put in such an 
unenviable light that he was ashamed to 
repeat them. His opposition is on biblical 
grounds, I was informed. 

At Medina two meetings were held—one 
at the house of Mrs. M. A. Bowen, the 
other at Mrs. A. F. Bush’s, where a club 
was organized. 

Officers were chosen: President, Mrs. 
H. A. B. Howell; 1st vice-president, Mrs. 
C. H. Bidwell; 2d vice-president, Mrs. 
Philip Alvoid; secretary, Miss Erma May 
Howell; treasurer, Mrs. Annie Young. 
This is a strong corps of officers. The 
president, Mrs. Howell, is a woman of 
rare gifts. She assumes the office reluct- 
antly, suffering as she does from the 
weight of a heavy sorrow. But her desire 
to see our cause prosper has led her to 
put away private grief as far as possible, 
and to make this heroic sacrifice. Her 
daughter is secretary of the club,—a bright 
young girl, full of enthusiasm and deep 
conviction. I found Medinaa wide-awake 
town, overrun with clubs of all kinds. 


its 
Better still, I found a warm welcome to 
homes. Mrs. Howell and Mrs, Bush 
| entertained me on my first visit. On m 
return, Mrs. M. A. Bowen, a fellow Class. 
mate at Cornell, received me. She is the 
daughter of one of our most devoted 
workers. Mrs. Sylvina M. Green, of 
South Byron, is president of a large liter. 
ary club in Medina, assistant editor upon 
her husband's paper, and an ideal mother 
and homekeeper. Such women are a wit- 
ness, if any witness were now needed, to 
the practical advantages of a higher educa. 
tion. Mrs. Bush and Mrs. Jacobs are 
loyal suffragists, and keep open house for 
every reformer—open heart as well, 

At Knowlesville the ministers adjourneq 
their prayer meetings to give me ap 
audience in the Methodist church, 4 
parlor meeting was held later at the home 
of my hostess, Mrs. I. O. Root, where a 
committee was appointed to complete 
organization. Of this committee Mrs, 
Root was made chairman. 

A night with Mrs. Greenleaf, at Roches. 
ter, aglimpse of the Anthonys and Mrs, 
Harper at their work, and another night 
in Lockport in Mrs. Leach’s pleasant 
home, completed the western trip. 

Turning my face northward I stopped 
first at Pulaski, Oswego County. The 
women were all awake and eager for 
organization. It was refreshing to find 
such ready response. A club was formed 
at an afternoon meeting held at Mrs. 0, 
A. Lloyd’s. The following officers were 
chosen: President, Mrs. Alta M. Austin; 
Ist vice-president, Mrs. O. A. Lloyd; 2d 
vice-president, Mrs. Amelia Bush Guile; 
3d vice-president, Mrs. Margaret Doane; 
secretary, Miss Mary Meachem; treasurer, 
Mrs. M. P. Parsons. Mrs. Austin, the 
president, entertained me over night. She 
is thoroughly alive to the danger of losing 
the school suffrage. The new club will 
immediately set to work to make acan- 
vass of the district, and induce a large 
number of women to vote at the coming 
school meeting. Thus will our enemies, 
who assert that we do not use the suffrage, 
be confounded, 

After a night under Mrs. Austin’s hos- 
pitable roof, I proceeded to Canton. There 
I spent several days most pleasantly with 
Dr. Lucia E, Heaton. Deeply engrossed 
in the practice of her profession, she is not 
too absorbed to devote heart and thought, 
with time as she can snatch it from other 
demands, to further women’s freedom, 
Canton is the seat of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, which has been coéducational from 
the beginning. On Thursday evening Dr. 
Heaton arranged for a parlor meeting. It 
rained the whole day and night. A few 
brave men and women ventured out, but 
many were kept at home who wished to 
come. Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the Universal- 
ist church, and Dr. Lee, of the University, 
came, After some discussion it was voted 
to appoint a committee to call a second 
meeting. This was held on Saturday even- 
ing, at Dr. Heaton’s. There was a good 
attendance, and aclub was organized with 
the following officers, whose number might 
be increased later: Mrs. Julia Barnum, 
president; Mrs. Southworth, secretary and 
treasurer, 

On Sunday evening I spoke to the 
Young People’s Union, upon invitation of 
Dr. Taylor, at the Universalist church. 

Monday afternoon I held a meeting at 
Watertown, in the parlors of the Bureau 
of Charities. A committee on organiza- 
tion to call another meeting was chosen, 
consisting of Mrs. Joseph Mullin, Mrs. 
Joseph Green, and Miss Harriet Keyes. 
Mrs. Mullin, who entertained me, is the 
wife of Senator Mullin, a prominent poli- 
tician and a sympathizer with our cause. 

The Oswego Club had arranged for aD 
afternoon meeting in the chapel of the 
Methodist church. Rain again attended 
me, so the audience was not large. But 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla fp 


preference to any other,—in fact almos' 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made undef 
the personal supervision of the educa 
pharmacists who originated it. F 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. , t 

Another thing: Every advertisemeD 
ot Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 
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it was a pleasure to meet such responsive 
friends, whose enthusiam was so genuine. 
The club, of which Mrs. Hannah Glass is 
president, was organized by Mrs. Emma 
Stitzer Coit, and has done splendid work. 
Mrs. Coit is now in Potsdam, where her 
husband has been transferred as Methodist 
pastor. I spent a day with the Coits 
while in Canton, and found their faith in 
our cause already manifest in their new 
home. They are greatly missed in Oswego, 
put will do much for Potsdam. 

At Oswego I was the guest of Professor 
and Mrs. Sheldon, Cornellians of my time. 
Prof. Sheldon is the son of Dr. Sheldon of 
the Normal School, with whom he is 
associated. 

My trip ended with a call at Fulton, a 
wide-awake town on some questions, but 
not on the suffrage as yet. Oswego 
County is a good field for work. 

Miss Keyser will send a report of her 
trip into Essex and other counties near it. 
We have both encountered: more storm 
than sunshine, but have found inner light 
everywhere breaking through the dark- 
ness of ignorance, superstition and preju- 
dice. HARRIET May MILLs. 
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MISSISSIPPI NOTES. 

For the past two months Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford, of Colorado, and Miss Ella 
Harrison, president of the Missouri E. S. 
A., have been touring Mississippi. Miss 
Harrison acted asadvance agent. In most 
places the meetings have been well at- 
tended, and many who came to scoff went 
away converted, There can be no doubt 
that the sentiment of the State has been 
conspicuously changed by this tour. Not 
so many organizations have resulted as 
would have been the case in a State where 
much preliminary work had already been 
done. As it was, eleven clubs were es- 
tablished, and in all the other towns visited 
the names of suffragists who expressed 
willingness to work have been sent in, so 
that we have a long list of friends in 
Mississippi now who may be called upon 
when work is needed there. 

The convention was held in Meridian 
on May 6. A number of requests had been 
made to have the suffrage convention 
follow the W. C. T. U. Convention, that 
delegates might attend both, and it was 
so arranged. Miss Harrison writes to the 
National Suffrage Bulletin: 

At last our work in Mississippi is done, 
and I believe it is well done. The new 
officers of the ‘‘Mississippi W. S. A.’’ are 
capable, prominent women. The presi- 
dent. Mrs. Robert Sommerville, of Green- 
ville, Miss., is a daughter of the late Col. 
Nugent, of Jackson, a man of rare ability 
and of great prominence. Mrs. Sommer- 
ville has long been the corresponding 
secretary of the State W. C. T. U., and 
was elected again this year, but resigned. 
She is businesslike, and has read law, 
and the State is well provided for in the 
selection of its chief. There are few 
women to compare with her. We elected 
four vice-presidents: 

Miss Belle Kearney, Flora, Miss. 

Mr. L. S. Mount, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Mr. D. S. Harmon, Meridian, Miss. 

Mrs. G. C. Harris, Vicksburg, Mass. 

Belle Kearney every one knows, and 
here in Mississippi she is so thoroughly 
liked and respected that she adds prestige 
to the new organization. Mr. Mount is 
the husband of the Mrs. Mount who was 
president of the W. C. T. U. for a long 
time in the State, and is a strong friend to 
the cause. He was present in the con- 
vention. Mr. Harmon is one of Meridian’s 
leading men, while Mrs. Harris is wife 
of an archdeacon of Mississippi. The 
Corresponding secretary is Mrs. Lilly Wil- 
inson Thompson, of Crystal Springs, a 
charming woman, a writer of ability, and 
anxious to help along the cause. The 
recording secretary is Mrs. Charlotte Pitt- 
man, of Vicksburg; she was at one time a 
Member of the 19th Century Club in 
Memphis. The treasurer is Mrs. Mabel 
Pugh, Yazoo City, a businesslike little 
Woman, as you will know when [ tell you 
Something of her. Her husband, like 
many others, used to ask what she did 
With the money she had had. She re- 
Solved to find a way to foot her own bills, 
and now has six Jersey cows, from which 
she sells milk enough to save money. She 
48 son seven years old, and three years 
480 she took out a share in the Building 
and Loan Association for him, as a start 
toward his college education. She pays 
im enough for running errands so that 
€ can pay the assessment on the share 
himself. { have gone thus into detail so 
you may known this office has found a 








woman with practical ideas of business in 
her head. 

They adopted the Constitution you sent 
with only two changes—that of ‘Equal 
Rights’ for ‘Woman Suffrage’’ to cor- 
respond with the national name; and 
where it said ‘a vice-president,’ we 
changed it to “two or more vice-presi- 
dents.’’ Every one was pleased with the 
motto, “If ye abide in my word, ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free,’’ and the plan of work. Our 
going to Meridian was a good thing. We 
needed to be there during the W. C. T. U. 
to advertise our own meeting, as you may 
know they had enough to do to get 
through with their own. We put out 2,000 
handbills, interviewed the papers, talked 
to the delegates, etc. On Wednesday 
morning over a dozen women were sick, 
and among them Mrs. Curlee, president 
W. C. T. U., and Mrs. Bradford. Mrs. 
Bradford was not able to be up during the 
day, so I had the work of the convention to 
do myself. Mrs, Stevenson, corresponding 
secretary of the National W. C. T. U., who 
was present to attend at the W. C. T. U. 
Convention, gave a ten-minutes talk for us 
on “Necessity of Organization.” I gave a 
report of work done in the State during 
our trip. Miss Madge Montgomery wel- 
comed us in the name of the city; Mrs. L. 
S. Mount in the name of the State, and 
twenty minutes was given for a sort of 
‘‘question-box”’ in which sixteen people 
participated. 

All were glad to take up this work for 
suffrage, and Mrs. Sommerville, the treas- 
urer, was anxious to effect the organiza- 
tion. She is prompt Think of having a 
woman for president who realizes that 
to be prompt is very necessary to success! 
In the evening Mrs. Bradford got up, in 
spite of the physician’s request, and went 
to the hall and spoke. 

We organized a club in Meridian of 
thirty members, as many men as women, 
and it is one of the best in the State. Mr. 
S. D. Harmon is president, and Mr. T. 
W. Pitt, secretary. They will make it a 
success. In Yazoo, we left a club of 
twenty-five members; and while we did 
not organize in Edwards, we secured a 
number of names, 

We have accomplished a good deal, and 
Mississippi is in the hands of good, practi- 
cal, influential women and men. What 
may worry you, asit has me, is the cost. 
I have been as careful as I could, and yet 
when you stop to think that I have been 
twice around this great State, and that I 
have visited 40 towns and made arrange- 
ments in36, you see it means money. A trip 
such as we have just made needs much 
forethought. Mississippi is now ready for 
a speaker to come, and a tour can be made 
by letter, and in this way reap a greater 
harvest for our cause. 





MORE NEW YORK NOTES. 


The following letter has been addressed 
to New York women by a committee of 
the State Woman Suffrage Association: 


To the Women Voters of New York: 

An attempt will be made next winter 
to deprive you of the right of school suf- 
frage. On the fourth of March last a bill 
prepared by Mr. Chas. R. Skinner, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Hon. Joseph 
Mullin, of Watertown, Senator from the 
thirty-fifth district. It was entitled ‘An 
Act to amend the Consolidated School 
Law providing for a Township System of 
Schools.’”’ It was not pressed to a vote, 
but there is every probability that it will 
be passed at the legislative session next 
year, unless the women of the State take 
prompt measures to prevent this act of 
injustice. 

Under the law which has been in opera- 
tion for seventeen years, at the school 
meetings held in the towns and villages, 
the school trustees and librarians have been 
elected, on the first Tuesday in August, 
by the ballots of properly qualified voters; 
that is, by men and women who have 
paid the school tax on real estate, or on 
personal property valued at $50, or are 
parents or guardians ofa child or children 
of school age. If the proposed bill be- 
comes a law, the members of the school 
boards will become town officers, to be 
elected at the General Election in Nov- 
ember, by the votes of male citizens only, 
and thus the women of the State will lose 
all right of suffrage, and all voice in mat- 
ters concerning their children’s education. 

The assertion is made by the advocates 
of this change, that the women of New 
York do not care for the privilege they 
now enjoy, because they do not vote in 
large numbers. To this statement the 
reply may be made that the number of 
men who vote at an ordinary school meet- 
ing is small, compared to the number vot- 
ing at the General Election, and that, as, 
owing to the property qualification, fewer 
women are entitled to vote than men, this 
result might be expected. But in view of 
this charge, it behooves every one who 





believes in the right of the mothers and 
property owners of the State to be repre- 
sented in educational matters, who holds 
that school affairs should not be thrown 
into politics by selecting the school officers 
at the General Election, and who is inter- 
ested in suffrage and in education, to 
arouse all voting women to the danger of 
losing this right, and the importance of 
exercising it. A full vote at the August 
school meetings will be the best reply to 
the charge that women are indifferent to 
their right of suffrage, and the responsi- 
bilities pertaining to it. In this manner 
every woman can help to prevent this bill 
from becoming a law. 

We earnestly appeal, therefore, to all 
women who are qualified voters. Do not 
let this right be taken from you! It was 
gained by a hard struggle, seventeen years 
ago; many of you have exercised it as a 
sacred duty, and know its importance in 
the selection of good teachers for your 
children. We send this note of warning 
that you may tell your neighbors and 
friends of the threatened danger, and rouse 
them to aid you in your endeavors to 
guard this right of representation. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
Mary H. LoINEs, 

Suffrage Campaign Com. 


: Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in ’os. 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

peeeet regular college to the Boston City 


— ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 

47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 











Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published ty 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CQO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
*¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Mo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 

















TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 

Impure blood is the natural result of 
close confinement in house, school,room 
or shop. 

Blood is purified by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and all the disagreeable results of impure 
blood disappear with the use of this 
medicine. 

If you wish to feel well, keep your blood 
pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Hoop’s Pius are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver medicine. Gentle, reli- 
able, sure. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Doubie Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold tm numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Weute . 

Wyoming Speaks for erself 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Migpesee. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A umble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 








THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo0. Cloth. 
$2.00 net, 





Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new book, nearly every line having been re-written 
and much that is new introduced. 


CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2%, Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6, The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. §&. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Buston. 


MATZOON. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 


Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 
Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE ____ eee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less, 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.”"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
eee. Csee.) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

oston. 


“Tl am glad to give a testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. | am quite satisfied with the work 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 


_ “The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


=———BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 








THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Senver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

HOOSAO 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.59 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Grasower Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 





J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
MICHIGAN. 

The address of the president, Mrs. May | 
Stocking Knaggs, at the recent annual 
meeting of the Michigan Equal Suffrage 
Association contained an able summary of | 
the advance of women the world over | 
during the past year. Concerning her 
own State she said: 


In Michigan, a hearing was obtained in 
July of last year before the Democratic 
State Convention, through the courtesy 
of Hon. John Donovan, of Bay City, Hon. 
O’Brien J. Atkinson, of Port Huron, and 
the chairman, Hon. Thomas Barkworth, 
of Jackson. The honor was accorded to 
Mrs. Carrie C. Faxon, of West Bay City, 
and the president of Michigan Equal Suf- 
frage Association. We were received 
with great cordiality by the convention, 
accorded an attentive hearing and much 
applause, and given a rising vote of thanks 
in conclusion, emphasized by an exhorta- 
tion from the chairman to the convention 
that they prepare to accede to the women 
of the State their political rights. 

The Prohibition State Convention named 
Mrs. Lucy F. Morehouse as superintendent 
of public instruction, but ascertained that 
she was not eligible, not being an elector. 

During the year, the Woman’s Protec- 
tive Agency of Detroit, organized in April, 
1896, has done noble service, locally, in 
the interests of wronged or defrauded 
girls and women, and abused or neglected 
children, and has now several bills pending 
in the Legislature for the better protection 
of these classes. 

TLe Equal Suffrage Association pro- 
moted the introduction of a bill to make 
mandatory the appointment of two women 
on the boards of asylums for the insane, 
which measure passed the House, but was 
defeated in the Senate. The outgrowth 
of this effort was another bill, drawn and 
introduced by Representative Kimmis, of 
Oakland, who had charge of the first 
measure, which makes mandatory the 
appointment of women physicians to take 
charge of women inmates in the asylums 
for the insane and feeble-minded, This 
measure has also passed the House, and 
is yet before the Senate committees. Last 
month a hearing was granted to the wom- 
en of the State, who were represented by 
the president and other officers of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the president of the Michigan Equal Suf- 
frage Association. 

The valuable result of the agitation is 
the appointment of Mrs. Jane M. Kinney, 
of Port Huron, by Governor Pingree, as a 
member of the Board of Eastern Michigan 
Asylums for the Insane, which appoint- 
ment has been confirmed by the Senate. 

The Governor also reappointed Mrs. 
Allaseba M. Bliss, of Saginaw, on the 
board of the Industrial School for Girls. 

A bill for the appointment of police 
matrons in cities of 10,000 inhabitants, or 
over, has become a law, 


-_-- 


AREANSAS NOTES. 


LitTLeE Rock, JuNE 7, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Arkansas State Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs is attracting wide and favor- 
able notice from all quarters. A good 
showing was made at its annual conven- 
tion recently, and every indication points 
to a forward movement along all lines of 
progress. Many prominent women were 
present, and the beautiful city of Little 
Rock proved herself worthy of her dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

The Harrison W. C. T. U. recently lost 
its entire library by fire. This band of 
women has labored bravely and unceas- 
ingly for the public good, and deserves the 
aid of all good citizens, 

O. M. REESE. 


-_-- 


WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 





The Local Equality Club of Fairmont 
gave a Yellow Tea at the residence of C. 
E. Manley, on the evening of May 18, for 
the benefit of the National Organization 
Committee. The parlors and dining-room 
were beautifully decorated with yellow 
bunting and roses. Ice-cream, straw- 
berries and cake were served in the front 
parlor, coffee, tea and wafers in the din- 
ing-room, and a quantity of home-made 
candy was readily disposed of in the recep- 
tion hall. The young people kindly fur 
nished piano and vocal music, which was 
enjoyed by those who remained for a 
social hour. The tea was patronized by 
the best people of the town, to the grati- 
fication of the club. Nineteen dollars 
were realized, which have been forwarded 
before this. 

The ‘‘woman question” is being dis- 
seminated as rapidly as circumstances 
permit, and is meeting with more favor 
than we should have supposed five or six 
years ago. M. I. 

Everson, W. Va. 





GOOD WATER FOR WYOMING. 





Lieutenant Crittenden, the Government 


engineer detailed to choose sites for the | 


proposed Government reservoir in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, has inspected and 
selected the natural basin lying 
Laramie, Wyo., as the Wyoming site. 
This great basin lies in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is ten miles long 
by two miles wide. Its maximum depth 


near | 





Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





estimates that it will hold 20,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water. The walls of the 
basin are perfect, without a break. The 
bottom is of rock and is impervious to 
water. The Big and Little Laramie Rivers 
will be tapped, and it will take between 
five and six years to fill the basin. Enough 
water can be stored to keep the entire 
Eastern part of Wyoming and Western 
Nebraska supplied with water during the 
dry seasons. The water will be collected 
in winter and used to tlood the Laramie 
and Platte Rivers in summer. A corps of 
Government engineers has been ordered 
to survey the basin and draw up plans for 
the feeding ditches. 


-_o 


WOMEN’S CLUBS OF WESTERN NEWYORK. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women representing all the important 
clubs in Western New York were at the 
second annual convention of the Western 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, held in 
Syracuse, June 2 and 3. The Woman’s 
Union hall was filled at every session with 
delegates and their friends. 

On the first morning, after a short 
business meeting, Miss Arria S. Hunting- 
ton addressed the convention on ‘'The 
Ethics of Citizenship.””’ Miss Huntington 
is a daughter of Bishop Huntington, of 
the Central New York diocese. She isa 
close student of sociology, and has done 
good work in Syracuse among the crimi- 
nal classes of women and children. She 
is also an ardent woman suffragist. 

In her talk before the convention, she 
said that in the exercise of citizenship 
there is a higher meaning than mere ma- 
terial interest or expediency. Religion 
and philosophy teach that social obliga- 
tions are founded upon eternal law. She 
spoke of the entrance of women into the 
business world, and the consequent indus- 
trial changes. Because of these condi- 
tions, public as well as private claims now 
devolve upon women, and political parties, 
by their opposition to equal rights, ad- 
mit that woman is a factor in the moral 
issues of government. 

Mrs. James M. Dow, of Jamestown, 
talked interestingly of ‘‘Art,’’ and pointed 
out the great possibilities now before 
American artists. 

Short reports of the clubs in the Feder- 
ation were given by their delegates. 

Mrs. Marie R. Jenney, of Syracuse, 
president of the Morning Musicals, made 
an address of welcome at the afternoon 
session, and Miss Eleanor Ladd, of Buf- 
falo, responded. Mrs. Sarah Sumner 
Teale talked of ‘‘Women in History.” 
Unless women suffered great wrongs, or 
committed great crimes, she said, they 
were not mentioned in history. History, 
in the past, is man’s story of man’s 
achievement, but in the heroism of the 
everyday lives of unknown women there 
is a history that has never been written. 
In America women have done their full 
share in founding the nation and building 
up its influence and strength, but when it 
comes to public affairs, they simply don’t 
count. It is time that women themselves 
should recognize the dignity and impor- 
tance of their position, and it is essential, 
too, that they should not overestimate it. 

Miss Grace A. Pierce, of Randolph, read 
a paper on ‘‘The Genius of Sidney Lanier.” 

The two largest and most important 
assemblies of women held during the year 
were described by Mrs. Louise Benson, of 
Syracuse —the last Woman’s Congress 
held by the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women, in St. John, N. B., and 
the International Conference of Woman’s 
Work, in Berlin, Germany. Mrs. Benson 
pointed out the significance of these 
gatherings. The A. A. W. had lived and 
carried its influence into all parts of the 
United States and Canada for nearly a 
| quarter of a century, and the first inspira- 
tion received by hundreds of women for 
organized work had come from the 
woman’s congresses. 

A description was also given of the Ber- 





is 150 feet, and the Government engineer 
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| most directly, showing how 


Tin Conference and what it meant to the 
women of Germany and of all Europe. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, of Syracuse, 
spoke on “The Political Education of 
Women.” Literature, 
ernment are the three topics upon which 
the education of women is being conducted 
in these days, she said, and then pointed 
out how much more attention is given to 
literature and religion than to government. 


results of political misrule, it is their 
business to study politics. Miss Mills 
enumerated several points in municipal 
affairs that concern women and the home 
important 
it is for women to assist in the municipal 
housekeeping for the sake of their homes 
and their children. She referred to the 


| jubilee of Queen Victoria, and said that 





although Her Majesty had been out of 
her “‘sphere,”’ as laid down by opponents 
of the equal rights idea, for sixty years, 
no one seemed to have discovered it, and 
the long and prosperous reign of England’s 
queen was an illustration of the fact that 


) 


religion and gov- | 


| As long as women share with men the | 


a woman can be a politician, a good mother | 


and a womanly woman all at the same 
time. 

In the evening the president, 
Frederic Lyon Charles, spoke of 
broadening effect of women’s club fecera- 
tions, and what the Western Federation 
had done, and still hoped to accomplish. 

The address on the same evening by 
Mrs. William A. Montgomery, of Roches- 
ter, president of the State Federation, was 
bright and to the point. She said that 
such organizations enlarged the scope of 
woman’s vision, increased her hospitality 
of thought, and helped her to overcome 
the habit of shying at every new idea, 

Miss Irene Sargent, Miss Minnie Bissell 


Mrs, 


the | ; ’ 
| established in i85s. 





and Mrs. Ellen M, Mitchell were the other | 


evening speakers. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Frederic Lyon Charles, 
Cuba. 

First Vice-president—Mrs. Thomas B. 
Reading, Buffalo. 

Second Vice-president—Mrs. 
Dunham, Buffalo. + 

Recording Secretary—Miss Harriet May 
Mills, Syracuse. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Eugene 
Helmer, Salamanca. 
Treasurer— Miss 

Medina. 


John C, 


Lavinia N. Parish, 
The Federation will hold its next annual 

convention in Salamanca, N, Y. 

G. MILMINE, 


+> 
+or 


NEW ENGLAND TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The treasurer’s report of the receipts 
and expenditures of the New England W. 
S. A. was read and approved at the recent 
annual meeting, as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 








Cash on hand May, 1896 ‘ $116.20 
Memberships and donations 97.36 
Massachusetts W.S. A. . . 76.65 
Sale of Festival tickets 568.50 
Interest oe 2.24 

$860.95 


EXPENDED, 
Meeting and Festival 


$782.63 





Secretary’s service ...... 8.56 
Leaflets to New HampshireW.S.A. 10.00 

$801.19 
Balance on hand May, 187 59.76 


E.& 0. E. (Signed) FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 


Treasurer, 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Concorp.—The League held its meet- 
ing May 29, and voted to aid the Suffrage 
Bazar. Canned fruit and pickles are prom- 
ised, aprons will be made, and we hope 
several will go from Concord to make 
Christmas purchases. The League will 
send something to Mrs. Catt, but will wait 
until its June entertainment, hoping to 
have ten dollars at the least. Our workers 
are not many, but they are willing, and 
all the littles help. om 2. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE,—The summer season 
has resulted in brilliant dramatic sue- 
cesses for the splendid artists assembled 
by Director Tony Cummings. The great 
audiences have been enthusiastic over the 
good work done. The plays for the six 


weeks have been admirable, and ‘‘The 
Lost Paradise’ the coming week will 


cause an immense patronage. The stage 
effects of Messrs. Ansel Cook and Ben 
Craig will be shown. The cast is: Andrew 
Knowlton, owner of Knowlton Iron Works, 
Howard Hall; Reuben Warner, superin- 
tendent, J. H. Gilmour; Ralph Standish, 
the last leaf, Charles Mackay; Bob Apple- 
ton, hail fellow well met, Tony Cum- 
mings; Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Knowlton’s man 
of business, Horace Lewis: Joe Barrett, 
foreman, C. I. Schotield; Schwartz, Old 
Benzel, and Hyatt, men at the works, 
Wm. Humphrey, Lindsay Morrison, and 
Curtis B. Rhea; Billy Hopkins, a spark 
from the furnace, Ned H. Fowler; Mrs. 
Knowlton, a motherly worldling, Emily 
Lizzie Morgan; Margaret Knowlton, a 
pearl, Lillian Lawrence; Polly Fletcher, a 
country slip, Grace Atwell; Julia, Marie 
Bregazzia: Nell, Elizabeth MHalloway; 
Cinders and Kate, girls at the factory, 
Mary Sanders and Rose Morison. 





A POINT TO REMEMBER. 
If you wish to purify your blood you 
should take a medicine which cures blood 
diseases. The record of cures by Hood’s 


| pill; assist digestion, cure headache. 25 
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: HEALTH! REST! COMFORT ! 
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The Jackson 





Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P., Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua, 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus. 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [11.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 





this is the 
ever 


Sarsaparilla proves that 
medicine for the blood 


born cases and it is the medicine for you 
to take if your blood is impure. 


Hoop’s Pius are the best after-dinner | 


cents. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain lolly A Love Story 
By MAry A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” “That Wife of Mine” etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 

By Oscar Fay ApaAms Author of ‘‘Chapters from 
ippe Austen” ‘Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram = $2 00 

A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 

of a Book. 

By Curtis Gui_p Author of “Over the Ocean” 

‘Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_ Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOS, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M, A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the feochings on. the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

“*No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 

“A | poses clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read ’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 

and Dangers 

By James R. Cocke, M.D.. author of “Blind 
eaders of the Blind’’ Seventh Thousand Cloth 
P 











1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study ‘ot Shakespeare's Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The New Eng- 
Led Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 
Maria [Mitchell 


Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies lus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 

25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 


Choice Stories of Adventure 


23 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself. Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Ilus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 


A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 


Send for our new lists contatning titles of 
abuve four Series 





Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


THE CLIFF. NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 


A completely furnished house; ten 
rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 
beautiful sea view, running water, besides 
cistern and spring water. Rent $400. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. C. S. Gace, 6 Garden St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures the most stub- | 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 





| Mass. 





THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. Kooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. ‘Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Koom 15, from 12 to 3. 





WOMA™ SUFFRAGE HISTORY. Anyone having 
a second-hand copy of Miss Anthony's history of the 
woman suffrage movement, of which they would 
like to dispose, should communicate with WILLIAM 
L. HASKEL, Sharon, Mass. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 





A llinister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, g 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs, 
C. W. PARK, We LESLEY, MAss. 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. 0. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 














SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, mir Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive rrounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full articulars address CHARLES D8 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 


ee 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania © 
: ’ A ‘j n year. 

Girls’ Classical School. [uteri Yeo, 186 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Specia' 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gy 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boaraing 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
You chance with us. Enclose tw® 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY C0., 
Jackson, [lich. 














COTTON or SILK 


Shirt Waists 


Will be greatly pleased with the stock 


—AT— 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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